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EDITORIAL 


One or two clubs are mad at us and have ‘cut 
back’ on monthly orders because we ‘‘don’t 
feature enough news’. Apparently these clubs 
want to know what’s happening ‘now’ and resent 
the fact that we don’t maintain a regular news 
service. Country music fans can be exasperating 
at times and | often wonder if the people making 
such statements are sincere fans. Country Music 
Review usually runs to 36 pages a month and, 
within those pages we try to incorporate as much 
variety as possible. But, if we stand or fall by our 
‘news’ pages — two at the very most — then 
Heaven help us! Let me remind our so-called 
critics that Jimmy Buffett is NOW, John 
Marshall’s ‘Contemporary Roundup’ is NOW, 
the majority of our record reviews are NOW; 
they all amount to what is happening in country 
music at this present point in time but, in no way 
do I intend to ignore the historic and vital 
traditions of the country music genre. 

I am happy to include British club news, artists’ 
activity and various little snippets of news in 
CMR but, please remember, we are a monthly 
publication and the bulk of the copy is prepared 
well in advance. If you wish to be included in the 
September edition, then let me have full details of 
your activities by August 10th; remember, the 
September issue is on the bookstands by August 
26th! 

The Alfred Beck Centre, in Hillingdon, 
Middlesex, is the latest venue to feature country 
music successfully. A  3-million pound 
entertainment complex, the Alfred Beck Centre 
boasts the most advanced acoustics in Great 
Britain and itcertainly is an impressive structure. 
On Sunday, May 15th, the venue staged country 
‘music for the very first time and the show, 
featuring The Hillsiders and Nick Carter, among 
others, was a sell-out. The management were 
impressed, tosay the least, and country music will 
now be featured on a tri-monthly basis, with 
Frank Jennings Syndicate filling the September 
slot and The Hillsiders returning in December. 
When one considers that the Centre also engages 
artists like Fenella Fielding, Lionel Blair and The 
Stan Tracy Quartet and stages full scenic 
productions such as ‘Showboat’, it’s acomforting 
thought to learn that country is a box-office 
success. The manager of the Alfred Beck Centre 
doesn’t believe in over-exposing any particular 
style of entertainment and country music will 
now take its place in the yearly programme of 
events. The venue isn’t too easy to locate but 
readers wishing to know details of the, next 
country music presentation should write to: The 
Box Office, Alfred Beck Centre, Grange Road, 
Hayes, Middlesex UB3 2RP. For the sum of £1 
your name can be added to the mailing list for one 
calendar year. 

The Alfred Beck Centre is quite superb and 
deserves to succeed but it isn’t the only civic 
theatre to display an interest in country music. 
The New Churchill Theatre in Bromley, Kent, 
has a full country show booked for October 3 0th, 
whilst other, slightly smaller venues around the 
country are featuring similar packages 
throughout the year. Country music performed 
by British artists can succeed admirably if it is not 
over-exposed and it’s marvellous to see civic 
authorities acknowledging the apparently vast 
potential behind acts like The Hillsiders, Frank 
Jennings Syndicate, Jeannie Denver & The J.D. 
Band, and others. Entertainment is the name of the 
game —and that’s what country music, whoever it-is 
performed by, amounts to! 

Every now and then CMR features a ‘bumper’ 


album review section and this issue sees the 


biggest-ever review onslaught in the magazine’s 
history. No matter how hard we try to keep up 
with current album releases, it simply isn’t 
possible to maintain an up-to-date coverage each 
month. However, this volume of Country Music 
Review should partly rectify the situation. 
BRYAN CHALKER 


CURTIS LEACH ALBUM 


I think you ought to make absolutely clear thatthe 
Indescribable Curtis Leach album reviewed in 
the May issue of CMRis extremely rare and nota 
new release. Copies are fetching upto £30 at the 
moment! 

The history of this album is that we originally 
imported it under licence when it first came out 
and sold nearly one thousand copies before the 
label went defunct. Only two other albums were 
issued on the Longhorn label — a guitar 
instrumental LP and a Bob Wills collection 
including casual chat. These are also now very 
rare indeed. The Curtis Leach album was so 
much in demand that it was bootlegged by our 
German friends before impending prosecution 
put a stop to it. 

| violently disagree with your reviews of the 
Bobby Bare albums, Me And McDill and The 
Winner And Other Losers. The former sold out 
for us immediately and both albums mark a 
retum for Bare as a major selling artist after a few 
slow albums. 

Goff Greenwood, 
Greenwood Record Sales, 
PO Box 20 

Bradford, Yorks. 


INTERESTING PUBLICATION 


| have been taking your great magazine since 
December 1976 and think it is the most 
interesting country music publication | have ever 
read and it’s certainly an invaluable aid to all 
country music fans. | would like to wish you all the 
luck for the future and long may CMA continue to 
give enjoyment to the fans. 

| have been writing to a great country artist 

called Daniel Andrade, who sings under the 
- name of Hank the Drifter, for about five years 
now and was wondering if you'd be interested in 
doing a feature on him. | could supply all details 
and a picture. He lives in Houston, Texas and is 
president of New England Records, which he 
records on. He has composed some beautiful 
tributes to the late, great Hank Williams, whom 
he has admired for many years. Hank the 
Drifter’s records are played on over one hundred 
radio stations right across the mid-West. 

| have formed an appreciation society for Hank 


the Drifter and have been appointed the official: 


UK and European representative. Membership 

to this society is free and members will receive a 

photo of Hank, plus a monthly newsletter. 

However, | will require £1 to cover the cost of one 

year’s postage. 

Oliver Armstrong, 

145 Saintfield Road, 

Lisburn, 

N. Ireland. 

Ed: I'd be delighted to feature Hank the Drifter in 

the magazine and look forward to receiving the 
relevant information. 


CMR PHOTOGRAPHS 


As a regular subscriber to your very good 

monthly magazine, | should like to order, if 

possible, the photographs featured in ‘The Stars 

& Their Martins’, appearing in the February 

issue. | should also like the photograph of Jimmie 

Rodgers, which appears on the same page, and 
the one of Miki & Griff, on the inside cover. 

James Morland, 

141 Fairfax Road, 

Manor, 

Sheffield. 

Ed: Sorry James, but the pictures you refer to 

aren't for sale. 
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NEWS FROM CLUBS 


May I, as a subscriber to your first-class country 
magazine (the only decent one around) 
congratulate you on the new colours and layout. 
Assuming that you welcome new ideas, would 
it be possible to publish a list of country clubs and 
agents who are looking for new bands to perform 
for them, and recording companies prepared to 
listen to demo tapes. This would really provide a 
service for all concerned with the furtherance of 
country music and it would probably help to boost 
your circulation among performers. Our band is 
only too willing to travel and play should clubs or 
agents wish to get in touch with us. 
Rhodes Carter, 
Tumbleweed Express, 
43 Clark Street, 
Treorchy, 
Mid-Glam. 
Ed: You would be wise to invest in the British 
Country Music Association's Yearbook 1977, 
which lists clubs and agents. The majority of 
secretaries and agencies are usually happy to 
hear from fresh acts but itis advisable to enclose 
a biography, photograph and band breakdown 
when writing to them. Most record companies 
will listen to tapes but, ideally, these should be 
dubbed off at 7 r.p.m. and accompanied by 
return postage; otherwise you stand to lose the 


tape. 
CONTINUED SUCCESS 


| am delighted to know that CMR is still being 
published on a regular basis and, since my local 
newsagent seems unable to obtain it, | have sent 
off a subscription. 

While writing may | say how much | enjoyed 
Martin Hawkins’ articles in the December '76 
issue on the Starday label and Pappy Daily. The 
James O’Gwynn_ article was_ extremely 
interesting and was greatly enhanced by the 
inclusion of the discography. Please let us have 
more such articles and discographies — | would 
really welcome one such feature in every issue 
and hope that musicians etc., could also be 
included where possible. 

As if the two aforementioned articles were not 
enough for one issue you also had the grace to 
include a feature on the vastly underrated and 
unrecognised Frankie Miller. May | wish you 
every success in your endeavours to print the 
Frankie Miller story during 1977. Hopefully you 
will be able to print at least a partial discography 
with the article. 

Other artists whom you might like to consider 
doing features on are Carl & Pearl Butter, 
Stonewall Jackson, Cari Smith, Molly O’ Day and 
indeed anyone who recorded for Columbia 
during the Golden Era of the 1950's. May | also 
suggest a feature on Don Law and Frank Jones, 
surely two of the finest producers of country 
music ever. 

Robin A. Avery, 
‘Bicknell , 

34 Victoria Street, 
Dumbarton, 
Scotland. 





COUNTRY TRADITION 


| read Country Music Review and the ‘Country 
Tradition’ page and thought you would like to 
hear of another old tune that is over two-hundred 
years old and still played today. 

Like ‘Yankee Doodle’, it was a popular fife tune 
for marching called ‘The Girl | Left Behind Me’. It 
was claimed by Thomas Moore to be of Irish 
origin but later identified as the old English 
ballad, ‘Brighton Camp’. The song dates back to 


‘the late 1750’s or 1770's. 


The story behind the song is that an Irish 
bandmaster serving with a British regiment and 
something of a ladies man, was always bidding 
goodbye to some local sweetheart. As a joke the 
band would play ‘The Girl | Left Behind Me’ every 
time the regiment changed stations. The tune 
eventually became recognised for military 
departure. 

At West Point each June the graduating class 
hears the song in a marching medley as it draws 
up for the last time. | also hear it a lot in westem 
films when the cavalry rides out. 

Michelle Anne Shortman (14), 
316 Willerby Road, 
Hull. 


PEN PALS 


| am writing to ask if you would publish my idea of 

forming a Country Music Pen Pals Society. The 

idea is for country fans who would like pen pals 

should write to me and I'll match them off with 

people of similar interests. | think this would 

really help to unite country fans up and down the 

country. Anyone wishing to take part in this idea 
should write to me enclosing a SAE. 

Michael C. Edwards, 

34 Grafton Road, 

Aylesbury, 

Bucks. 


NO SUPPORT FOR RECORD SHOPS 


In answer to A. B. Hall's letter (CMA: January), | 
agree that country record shops do not get the 
support they deserve. We in Manchester have a 
very good country music centre situated about 
ten-minutes walk from the city centre, on Oldham 
Road, Newton Heath. George Davenport stocks 
just about every artist you can mention and if he 
does not have itin stock, he tries his best to get it 
for the customer. But, without the support of the 
country fans he can't do this. 

In addition to the shop, George also does mail 
order, charging only 50p postage, if it be one or 
ten records you send for. If records are not 
suitable, then he will exchange them or take 
them back. He gives free records and mags with 
orders. When visiting the shop customers always 
get tea or coffee free. 

Come on country fans, please give the few 
country music shops your support before they 
fade from sight! 

Julie Crumley, 
20 Dobson Court, 
Newton Heath, 
Manchester 10. 
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NEWS FROM ARABIA 

| recently ordered a whole bunch of back issues 
ofCMA, and they eventually arrived with a cover- 
ing letter which stated that my letter would be 
passed to you. Since my original letter was 
somewhat brief, | thought that perhaps you (and 
your readers?) would be interested to hear of the 
introduction of Country Music to this outpost of 
the Middle East. 

Prior to coming out here 20 months ago | had 
been a somewhat half-hearted fan of Country 
Music, and made the usual visits to the Red Lion, 
Red Cow, etc. — half-hearted mainly for financial 
reasons, not having enough spare cash to 
indulge my record-buying tastes, and relying on 
the radio for hearing Country Music. Upon my 
arrival here | found that | was able to indulge 
myself a little more, thanks to a substantial 
income and plenty of spare time, outside enter- 
tainment being virtually non-existent. | quickly! 
discovered that US/UK records are rare as hen’s | 
teeth in Riyadh, the whole place being tape mad, 
and that copyright and royalties are totally 
unknown. Riyadh boasts about half a dozen 
emporia which are floor to ceiling with US/UK 
records of every style and vintage, and for a 
modest charge one can have tapes made up to 
order. | 

Thumbing through the racks | came across 
such diverse names as Kitty Wells, Commander 
Cody and Tommy Overstreet, and thus was born 
the basis of my collection. It didn't take long to 
exhaust the Country Music potential of the 
tapeorama’s, and to feed my growing obsession 
for all styles of Country | began purchasing 
albums from the various UK specialists. How- 
ever, since getting tapes-albums-books through 
the Saudi mails can be very time-consuming (up 
to a year, | discovered to my annoyance) | have 
all my purchases sent to various friends to await 
collection on my trips home. In this way I’ve man- 
aged to bring over 60 LPs in two trips — sadly | 
still have 70 unheard LPs waiting for me on my 
next trip, and the number is growing all the time. 
Still, |do manage to keep fairly up to date by tape 
exchanges with other Riyadh residents, 70 per 
cent American with a high proportion of Country 
fans, and I guess I've amassed perhaps 350 LPs 
since I’ve been here (both on LP and tape) not 
counting the previously mentioned 70. Very little 
English product, not being too fond of English 
Country Music — it strikes me as something of a 
contradiction in terms — although | have two of 
your albums Mr. Editor, supplied by a mutual 
friend, Roger Saunders, of Woodford Green. 

After about 12 months here, with the aid of 
books and magazines, and from talking at length 
with American fans, | was becoming something 
of aself-styled authority (the conceit of the man!) 
and was fanatical (and hard-necked) enough to 
want to spread the gospel. Through a contact at 


Riyadh’s Radio European Service, which broad- 


casts in English about six hours a day, | sug- 
gested a weekly Country Music programme — 
and was rather surprised to be accepted with 
alacrity.RR has to depend on BBC transcriptions 
and on expatriates like myself for programmes, 
and | subsequently discovered that new prog- 
ramme ideas are much sought after, so short are 
they of suitable programmes. Never having done 
radio work previously, | had visions of producers, 
sound men galore and what not. No way! It’s 
virtually one-man-bandsville; the only other per- 
son involvedis a sound engineer, an Arab natch, 
and for the rest it’s allme folks. It gets a bit hectic 
at the recording sessions sometimes, especially 
when the engineer doesn’t speak English, and 
I'm normally as busy as a one-armed paper 
hanger making sure the right records and tapes 
are used — the number of times I’ve announced 
Loretta Lynn only to get Willie Nelson are without 
number. 

The format is very simple. From the signature 
tune (‘Cope’s Wildflower’ by Cowboy Copas) to 
the final fade, it’s straight Country from Bill Boyd 
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and next, by overwhelming 
demand 


JIMMY DAY-‘ALL THOSE YEARS’ CMLF1002_ 


ONCE AGAIN 
Lloyd Green 
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and (with session men Jimmy Crawford — dobro, 
Doug Jernigan—dobro, Lloyd Green -— dobro, 
Julian Tharpe — steel, Curly Chalker—lead, 
Buddy Emmons—bass, Russ Hicks —lead) 
(available in July) 


DeWITT SCOTT —‘KEEPIN’ IT COUNTRY (ALMOST)’ CMLF 1004 





and the award-winning and most requested 
male vocalist 
(available in July) 


MICKEY GILLEY—‘MICKEY AT GILLEY’S’ 





MUCH MORE COUNTRY SHIPPING SOON FROM 





TRADE DISTRIBUTION BY: 

WESTWOOD RECORDINGS (068 681-427), SWIFT RECORD DISTRIBUTORS (0424-220028), 
JSU DISTRIBUTION (061 794-3525), CHRIS WELLARD (01 850-3161), 
SHANNON DISTRIBUTION (01 624-8137), DISC AND TAPE SUPPLIES (01 579-6125), 
WESTWARD GRAMOPHONE (0635-45313) and LUGTON AND CO. (01 348-9122). 


CHECKMATE RECORDS are stocked by ALL leading record stores including — 

Harlequin, Flyright, Greenwoods, Mike Craig, Checkmate, Sunshine, Jan’s Records, 

Country Express, George Davenport, Listen-In, but in case of difficulty, the above 
are all available at £3.49 each, incl. VAT and post/packing, from: 


WESTWARD GRAMOPHONE LTD., 
56 NORTHBROOK STREET, NEWBURY, BERKSHIRE, RG13 1AN 











With a voice as big as all Texas 
—and a range of songs that do 
Nashville proud. His new 
album Johnny Duncan’ 
features two American No. 1] 
country hits—“‘Thinkin Of A 
Rendezvous’ and ‘It Couldn’t 
Have Been Any Better.’ And 
for a debut CK album, it 
couldn't be better. Production 
is by those kings of country, 
Billy Sherrill and Larry Gatlin. 


JOHNNY 
DUNCAN 


Texas born. 
Nashville bred. 

















CBS 82021. 


Produced by 
Billy Sherrill and Larry Gatlin. - 
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to Waylon Jennings, and from Rose Maddox to 
Crystal Gayle — as good a mixture each week as 
| can think up, with whatever technical data | can 
find (recording date, back-up musicians, any 
interesting background | can dig up). It's a lot of 
fun — it’s often a grind trying to find sufficient 
background info. but it doesn’t seem like work, 
since I’m so involved in the music. The prog- 
ramme (Nashville — not my title, it was picked by 
the studio boss) goes out every Saturday night, 
and it’s been surprisingly popular, so much so 
that it’s been sold toRadio Jeddah. Fame at last 
| tell you! 

| should not want you to think that I’m God's gift 
to radio, mind you — I'm strictly amateur, fluffed 
lines, poor diction and knocked over mikes, an’ 
all. It's only in a backwoods like Riyadh that I'd 
get a look in — | can actually get away with any 
old rubbish as long as! don't actually swear at the 
listening public. In about six weeks time I’m start- 
ing anew show (tentatively titled Stars Of Coun- 
try — dear God, the originality of it all) in whicha 
segment of each programme will be devoted to 
either the career of a specific artist or the story of 
a specific company, e.g. Sun. 

As | wrote in my original letter I’m anxious to 
get hold of books, magazines, articles about 
Country Music for research. If any reader has 
anything to sell or donate, let me know and I'l 
furnish an address to send the stuff to — | can 
always get a returning colleague to carry it out to 
me. Having spent the last couple of weeks 
immersed in a huge pile of back issues of CMR, 
and seen its progression from a rather 


amateurish publication to probably one of the 
best of its kind either here or in the USA, | can 
only compliment you on the job you’ve done — 
but I'm blowed if | can see how you are going to 
improve it any more: its damn near perfection 
already. 


Ted Harding, 
King Faisal Specialist 
Hospital and Research 


Centre, 

Kingdom of Saudi 
Arabia, 

PO Box 3354, 
RIYADH. 


OF COUNTRY 


BRITISH COUNTRY 


On reading the editorial of the January edition of 
CMR | was pleased to note that you intend to fit in 
as much British Country Music as space will 
allow. O.K., let's take this January issue page by 
page. Up as far as Page-8 it’s fine, full of 
information, letters, adverts etc. Then on Page-9, 
half of it is taken up with title and author’s name, 
and the same is true of Pages-11 and 14. 

Turning to Page-16 we have a whole page 
wasted by a title, meaningless doodles and a 
small photo. Page-19 is another wasted page, as 
the photos of Ernest Tubb and Grandpa Jones 
(which almost disappeared off the page) could 
have been reduced in size and put on a 
re-designed Page-18, taking no more space than 
the four E.P. covers already on it. 

Page-20 is an absolute blatant waste of a 
whole page, as it is neither artistic nor 
informative. Page-24 is taken up by two-thirds of 
title again. Page-32 is another blatant waste, as 
this could have gone in at half-size on Page-33 
above the text relating to it. 

In my opinion a total of at least four pages 
which may just as well have been plain paper. 

Come off it, Bryan, the space is there, it’s just 
not being used economically enough. | hope that 
future issues are not going to be of similar 
wasteful layout, as | object most strongly to 
paying 30p for any magazine, of any description 
having so many blank pages. 

Derek Smith, 
85 Montgomery Road, 
Ipswich. 


Ed: / respect your comments, Derek and, of 
course, they are quite valid. 

However, the February issue saw a change of 
printer and | hope by now that you will see the 
white spaces being put to good use. I'm afraid 
our old print firm went slightly berserk with the 
January issue and, because of the lateness of 
publication, we had absolutely no control over 
the layout. The British scene at the moment 
appears to be in a state of turmoil and so many 
groups are breaking-up that by the time we 
eventually get round to publicising them, we are 
out of date. 
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Open seven days a week for your benefit. If unable 
to call please send 10p stamp for 60 page list. 
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HICKORY LAKE’S ADDITION 


Top steel guitarist Bob Haskell has recently 
joined Essex-based band Hickory Lake. Bob, 
who is one of Britain's busiest session 
musicians, is probably best-known to Country 
fans for his much-acclaimed work with Country 
Fever at the past three Wembley Festivals. 
Congratulations on the ‘new-look’ Country 
Music Review, by the way. 
Vic Woodhouse, 


90 Longbanks, 
Harlow, 


SPECIALIST ALBUMS 


As a regular reader | should like to compliment 
you on your splendid import record reviews. 
Were it not for your magazine people like me 
would never hear of these albums. | wonder if 
you can help me with the following queries. In the 
February 1976 issue (Vol.5 No.2) you reviewed 
an album called ‘The Ballad Of Finlay Preston’ by 
Clint Howard, Fred Price & Their Sons, on 
Rounder 0009. Since last year | have been trying 
all the C&W import shops throughout England to 
obtain this record but without success. Can you 
give me an address where | can obtain this 
album? 

Could you also give me an address where | 
can obtain the Tex Ritter album, ‘The Singing 
Cowboy’ (MCA Coral 6-28334-1 — German 
Issue), reviewed by Bryan Chalker in the October 
1976 issue. Can you tell me if the Bill Callery 
Columbia LP KC 34113 has received a UK 
release, please. 

Is there any news on releases by Johnny 
Bond, Sanford Clark and John Stewart? 

I’m sorry to cause you any inconvenience but 
you are the only source | can turn to for this 
information. 

Terry Maguire, 

42 St. John’s Road, 
Unstone, 

Sheffield. 


Ed: Mike’s Country Music Room, 78 Hilton 
Avenue, Aberdeen, Scotland, carries large 
stocks of Rounder Recordsand you might like to 
try Greenwood Records, PO Box 20, Bradford, 
Yorks, for the Tex Ritter LP. Various branches of 
Harlequin Records also carry extensive stocks 
of both modern and Old Time country music. 
Two other sources worth a try are Kays Irish 
Record Centres, 167 Arlington Road, Camden 
Town, London, NW1, and George Davenport's 
Country Music Centre, 1304 Oldham Road, 
Newton Heath, Manchester 10, Lancs. I'm afraid 
!can't help you in connection with Sanford Clark 
and John Stewart but CMR contributor, Don 
Page, can give you details of up-to-date 
recordings by Johnny Bond. Don's address is: 
39 Thames Road, Blakenall, Walsall, Staffs. 


Records, 8-Tracks, Cassettes 
IMPORTS FROM ONLY £1.50 


3500 TITLES IN STOCK 
EVERY 3 LP’s BOUGHT 


GEORGE DAVENPORTS 
COUNTRY MUSIC CENTRE 


1304 OLDHAM ROAD, NEWTON HEATH 
MANCHESTER 10 LANCS. 
Telephone : 061-682 5515 


Our Aim—100°%, Satisfaction 
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MORE ABOUT MAXINE 


Can you please inform me why we do not hear 
and read more about British artist Brian Maxine 
on national Country music radio programmes 
and in the magazines? 

He is a highly talented, versatile entertainer 
who receives very little praise or publicity, and 
this seems grossly unfair when so many articles 
are written monthly about already well-known 
American stars. However will he attain the 
recognition he deserves if he is not given 
sufficient publicity? 

The two LP records that he has released to 
date are both varied and pleasant to listen to, and 
are very popular with everyone fortunate enough 
to know that they exist, but they were not really 
well advertised or frequently played. 

| am sure hundreds of your readers would 
enjoy an article about Brian. Comparatively new 
talent like Brian Maxine should not be ignored. 

W. Mellor, 

23 Heywood Road, 
Alderley Edge, 
Cheshire. 


Ed: Brian Maxine was the subject of a 
ot egieal feature in the March 1975 issue of 
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PLEASE DON’T COPY 

Please, Oh, please, can we have something new 
from British groups on record. It seems that when 
most (not all) bands go into a recording studio, it’s 
the same old mixture, ‘Help Me Make It Through 
The Night’, ‘Six Days On The Road’ etc . . . Into 
the sausage mixer it all goes and out pops 
another British LP as original as a can of baked 
beans! 

Most bands seem to be like Japanese guitar 
makers waiting forFender orGibson to bring out 
a new guitar, so they can copy it and flood the 
market with cheap copies. 


We have the bands, really good bands and the 
standard of singing and playing gets better every 
day. So, come on lads, create, don’t copy. Let 
others copy you! 


We have the songwriters — Terry McKenna 
(Peterborough 73016) has a room full of new 
songs. And there are many more songwriters all 
over this country. 

Ron Ryan, 
Fox-Head Cottage, 
Nassington, 

Nr. Peterborough. 
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NASHVILLE TRIP 

| would very much appreciate it if you could give 
me some information about Country & Western 
trips to Nashville. | am going to the USA this 
September and | am going to try and get to 
Nashville. |am a great Country & Western fan, so 
if you help me arrange a tour to the USA, with 


details of hotels, planes and coaches. 
A. J. McCrave, 


39 Castleview Road, 
West Derby, 
Liverpool. 


Ed: You should write to the BCMA, PO Box 2, 
Newton Abbot, Devon, TQ12 4HT, and they will 
supply you with full details. 


MOUNTAIN RAMBLERS 


| have been reading your great magazine for over 

six months now and | would be grateful if you 
could help me with the following query. 

Recently Mike Fenton reviewed an album by 

The Mountain Ramblers (GHP 908), which 

contained some excellent flat-picked acoustic 

guitar. Although I have tried many import shops, | 

have been unable to obtain the LP and have 

been told that it has been deleted. Can you tell 

me where | can obtain this album? 

Gerard McTaggart, 

Derryvary Beg, 

Derrygonnelly, 

Co. Fermanagh. 


Ed: Try Mike’s Country Music Room, 78 Hilton 
Avenue, Aberdeen, Scotland. 


MORE UK COVERAGE 


As regular readers of your magazine, could we 

please have some articles on British groups and 

singers because, as you remember, we do not 

think they get the recognition they deserve, let 

alone publicity. We back them all we can and 
even my three children love the C&W scene. 

Joan & Dick Trower, 

95B Eastern Road, 

Romford. 


SOUTHBOUND GO IT ALONE 


| would be grateful if you could publish in CMR 
that Southbound no longer work with John Aston, 
but will continue to work as a band in their own 
right. The group can be booked through Mike & 
Margaret Storey or direct on Darley Dale 3762. 
Derek Thurlby, 

2 Farndale Close, 
Long Eaton, 
Notts. 
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Everyone, whose interest in popular music 
goes beyond “what’s No. | on the charts?”, 
will have greeted the news of a 17-week 
series on its history and background with 
eager anticipation but, as each episode has 
passed in turn, that anticipation must have 
turned to disappointment because, despite 
the finance and facilities at his disposal, our 
master-of-ceremonies Tony Palmer has, to 
quote the vernacular, completely ‘blown it! 


_ With very few exceptions, the episodes have 


shown a complete lack of co-ordination 
between film andcommentary (Pat Boone's 
disclosures about rival artists Little Richard 
and Fats Domino were accompanied by a 
‘Clock’ clip of Bill Haley & Comets), with 
no continuation between one segment and 
the next —Sam Phillips had his tale of Elvis 
first recording session followed directly by 


the Ed Sullivan extract of Buddy Holly & 


The Crickets! Also, one participator seems 
to hog the limelight each time (a classic 
example, on the ‘Tin Pan _ Alley 
programme, being the appearance every 10 
minutes of ‘minor’ lyric writer Irving 
Caesar) and there seems to be too much 
concentration on personal bitterness and 
petty politics (witness the angry tirade by 
Jimmy Dawkins in the ‘Blues’ episode) — 
on top of all this, and here’s the most serious 
charge of all, there is often a definite 
distortion of the facts, which includes the 
actual withholding of some _ proven 
information. 


We all heard in advance that Palmer was 
determined to spark off a load of 
controversy with his new notions of origin 
and influence, well, that’s all very well, but 
youcan’t refute certain facts and findings so 
why, in the ‘Rhythm and Blues’ segment, 
did he completely ignore the significance of 
New Orleans, with such pioneers as Smiley 
Lewis and Lloyd Price, and mid-West 
‘Jump’ artists like Wynonie Harris and 
Louis Jordan? Much of the time, the 
presentation is too high-brow for it to be 
plain and easy entertainment and yet, if it is 
meant to be educational, how can he 
succeed when important and_ sizeable 
sections of information have been 
removed? 


A similar state of affairs was evident in 
the programme devoted to country music 
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ALLYOU NEED IS LOVE 
fable and folly! 





by Mike Staveley 


on April 23rd, showing there is at least a 
pattern of method in his ‘madness’! This 
time, it was Minnie Pearl who held the 
‘return ticket’, but her experience in 
connection with the Opry did, at least, 
justify this concentration. 

Nashville’s "Foundation stone’ was, of 
course, heavily featured — after all, 
according to Ernest Tubb, “the dream of 
most everyone in country music is to be a 
member of the Grand Ole Opry” — but 
there are many other aspects to the music, 
and these were left unexplored. We heard a 
lot about mountain music, Bluegrass and 
the western side of things, but not so mucha 
mention of the ‘crossover’ power of songs 
like ‘Green Green Grass Of Home’ and ‘I 
Can’t Stop Loving You’, or the 
contemporary development of the form 
through such artists as Mickey New- 
bury/Kris Kristofferson and groups like the 
Eagles/The Band. What was even more 
incredible was the complete absence in both 
word and deed of such ‘giants’ as Bob Wills, 
Johnny Cash and Hank Williams! 

The nearest we came to contemporary 
country was the inclusion of David Allan 
Coe (his outcry of “sure has been rough, 
you know, spending seven years trying to 
get past all them rednecks up in Nashville” 
almost brought tears to my eyes), now 
sporting a beard and earrings, whose stage 
song “I’d Like To Kick The Shit Out Of 
You” would undoubtedly have delighted 
Roy Acuff (the companies are recording 
numbers that are truly hurting country 
music — a lot of them have got four-letter 
words, they’re using too much vulgarity’’) 
and Bill Monroe (“‘my music is the cleanest 
in the world, there’s no sex or filth in it’’), 
the strongly represented stalwarts of 
traditional values within the country circle. 
However, the ‘original rhinestone cowboy’ 
is not the only one who stands as a potential 
danger to these values — on the evidence of 
this programme, Doug Kershaw (with his 
show-biz wedding on stage) and Jimmie 
Rodgers Snow (his Elmer Gantry preaching 
style — “‘you didn’t know that you were 
going to stay for the grand ole gospel time, 
but here, you are, and I want to pray for you 
if you've got enough courage and honesty to 
say ‘brother, I want your prayer’, so let me 
see your hands right now’? — sounding 


much like a Petticoat Lane pitch) are 
alternative examples of an art form 
adopting absurd and bizarre characteristics 
that are just as likely to tarnish its image in 
the eyes of the world. 


Comedy highlight of the _ entire 
programme was Richard Nixon telling us 
that he loved country music because ‘“‘it 
talks about religion and the faith in God 
that is so important to our country” (that 
guy would have made a great President — 
he just couldn’t find all the pieces!), but my 
two favourite contributions came from 
Jimmie Rodgers himself and, surprisingly 
enough, in view of my recent castigation of 
the man in ‘Singing Cowboys’ (CMR, 
October 1976), Roy Rogers. Mind you, at 
that time, my main argument was about his 
importance as a recording artist in relation 
to Gene Autry, and I stand by that, but 
here, as well as a couple of campfire songs, 
we had some good action footage, with 
George ‘Gabby’ Hayes in tow, which was 
well worth seeing. Of course, his 
appearance wouldn’t have seemed right 
without the inclusion of Dale Evans (’the 
head of Republic went to New Y ork and saw 
the stage play ‘Oklahoma’, which was a 
musical western, and decided that he would 
like to make Roy’s pictures like ‘Oklahoma’ 
— that’s when they put me opposite him’’), 
but I could have done without their sugary 
stage workout of ‘Side By Side’. Jimmie 
Rodgers, however, was admirably rep- 
resented by newsreel coverage of his 
memorial service and a rare film clip of him 
singing “T For Texas’ (although this was 
slightly marred by overtalk), but a later 
declaration by one Marty Manning (“Texas 
has probably, in terms of the number of 
artists that it’s produced, had far more 
impact on the American music scene than 
any other part of the country —from Ernest 
Tubb to the Singing Brakeman, Jimmie 
Rodgers”) ideally illustrates my earlier 
claim of ‘definite distortion’. 


So, there you have it, some moments of 
magic but, overall, a classic case of wasted 
opportunity. Still, maybe we'll have a 
17-part sequel on the history and 
background of Tony Palmer — made, of 
course, by someone with ‘new notions of 
origin and influence’! 
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FROM COUNTRY MUSIC TO ROCK BY#® JOHN ROCKWELL 





The Carters seem to be exercising their 
influence on American popular music even 
quicker than anyone might have 
anticipated. At least they are if New York is 


any indication. Not heretofore known as a 


centre of country music, progressive 
country or even country rock, New York 
suddenly finds itself inundated with the 


‘stuff. Sea Level is at the Radio City Music 
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Hall, and the Marshall Tucker Band is at the 
Palladium. As of February there is a whole 
club — the Lone Star Cafe on Fifth Avenue 
at 13th Street — devoted to the music. And 
even cabarets normally associated with 
vastly different, more urban styles are 
beginning to book Southerners. Last week, 
Reno Sweeney had Marshall Chapman, and 
Tramps had Sid Selvidge. Both are quite 
remarkable; if the South has more like 
them, then let the inundation continue. 


Marshall Chapman, in her first venture 
out of Nashville with a band of her own, was 
supposed to play at Reno Sweeney from 
Tuesday through Saturday, Instead she 
wound up on Thursday in a New York 
hospital, 

Between the first and second shows on 
Wednesday, | went back to the dressing 
room, lay down on the floor and was 
immediately out’, Miss Chapman reported 
the other day by telephone. ‘They woke me 
up, and we got up and did the show, but | 
don’t remember anything. The next 
morning I knew I was sick viral 
pneumonia, | went to a doctor and told him 
to please give me whatever I needed to go 
on that night. He was a pretty tough doctor. 
He said he could either shoot me up and | 
could go on stage and maybe that would be 
my last performance, or I could go into 
hospital’. 

Miss Chapman, who normally likes to 
tough things out, chose the hospital, and 
after a couple of days, her father, who 
happened to be in town on _ business, 
persuaded the doctor to release his 
daughter to him so that she could go back 
home to Spartanburg, South Carolina, 


From Miss Chapman's first album comes 
a single called ‘Somewhere South Of 
Macon’ in which she identifies with the 
poor-white, tough-as-nails tradition that 
has nurtured white Southern music of 
recent decades. In fact, she comes from the 
bluest of blue-blood Southern aristocracy, 
and her feelings about her heritage are 
mixed, 

*The other morning, when! was sick and 
my father was at the University Club and 
took me home, | was vor regretting my 
background”, she said. “Its had its 
advantages and disadvantages. They cut me 
off financially after college, but my 
background gave me confidence. Nashville 
is full of really desperate people, people 
who are so green and who want to make it. 
They're bitter, and they sit in bars and could 


Her songs, she says, have evolved steadily 
from softer country material to overt 
rock-and-roll. Her debut album on Epic, 
released earlier this year, concentrates on 
the country material, and Miss Chapman’s 
low, husky voice handles it with pleasing 
sensitivity. At Reno Sweeney she was more 

‘assertively rockabilly, gripping her guitar in 
the classic mid-1950’s stance and belting 
out the music with a raucous yet controlled 
abandon. 

At the moment, Miss Chapman is still 
trying to figure out what her future 
audience will be. ‘tWe’re thinking of playing 
New York, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Atlanta and Texas, and forget Philadelphia 
and the Midwest for now. Willie Nelson and 
Waylon Jennings really are country. I'm 
not. | wasn’t raised country, and the music 
I'm doing now is moving in a rock 
direction”. 


(Reprinted from The New York Times with 
grateful acknowledgements ). 


MORE ABOUT THE LADY HERSELF 


“I never thought of it as a boy’s name — it’s 
a family name: I was named after my 
grandmother, Martha Marshall Chapman... 
Martha Marshall before she married my 
grandfather. Since my mother, grand- 
mother, and a cousin were all named 
Martha (and lived on the same street), I was 
called Marshall from the beginning to avoid 
confusion. But then there was a bachelor 
uncle, Uncle Marshall, living in New York 
when I was born. Since he was ‘over 30’, the 
family had given up on his ever marrying or 
returning to Spartanburg. He soon did both 
and added to the confusion by moving onto 
that same street and naming his first-born 
son, Marshall. It was too much. I like to tell 
my family that I was forced to move to 


kill you to get where they want to go. | knew Nashville just so I could live in a city with 


if it ever really got bad, | wouldn't wind up 
in the gutter. One time | had an operation 
and the doctor didn’t do it right, and my 
mother rented a plane and flew up and got 
me, 

“She could run the C.I.A, — she knows 
everything. 


“It's hard to tough it out when your 
parents still keep your bed turned down in 
your bedroom when you're 28 years old”. 

In performance there is an undeniable 
classiness and assertiveness about Miss 
Chapman, but she is hardly over-refined. 


my own name. That street back home is a 
mailman’s nightmare!” 

Marshall Chapman’s music is no less 
entertaining or involved’ than her 
commentary on name and family; indeed, 
the energy of her music is obviously 
generated by the countless complexities of 
tradition sometimes clashing but often 
meshing with innovation. . . the external 
struggle to be timeless and timely. 

‘“T used to be hung up about not being 
from Dyess, Arkansas, but I’m not 
anymore’, Marshall says, in regard to her 
atypical upbringing. . . atypical, at least, for 


Her extra-musical appeal lies largely in her singer/songwriters. Marshall’s father, like 


one-of-the-boys swagger; she is part of a 
whole genre of women singers who refuse to 
espouse the vulnerable, sentimental 
stereotypes normally associated with 
women singers. Miss Chapman looks tough 
and talks tough, and she spits out her songs 
with a macho cockiness. 


the character in the Roy Clark song, never 
picked cotton — he is the President of 
Inman Mills, a company that makes cloth 
out of cotton that the Cash families of our 
industry planted, chopped, and picked. 
It’s easy to overlook the fact, during this 
period of American Bicentennial furore, 
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M eh oe, 
that several years ago South Carolina 
celebrated its TRI-centennial, reflecting a 
staggering accumulation of _ tradition 
emanating from the blueblood aristocracy 
of the colony’s original Lord Proprietors. 
History may seem irrelevant in discussing a 
new Epic recording artist in 1977, but 
Marshall Chapman comes: from this 
blueblood aristocracy, complete with a 
‘really sheltered’ childhood and the endless 
retinue of relatives, each of which generally 
follows the course set down by family 
tradition. For example, Marshall’s father is 
the fourth generation to run Inman Mills. 

“I’m glad I wasn’t born a boy ’cause then 
I'd be expected to follow in the family 
business. The only thing girls do back home 
is get married and have babies and/or teach 
school. Not much room for rock-and-roll 
there”. * 

Marshall does rock and roll and can write 
about everything from the cotton mill town 
she was born in to “honky tonkin in 
Nashville all night long’. 


Marshall’s passion for music and her 
‘proper upbringing have, on occasion, 
clashed. One day when she was in the 
second grade at Pine Street School in 
Spartanburg, South Carolina she suddenly 
started singing in the hushed hallway while 
classes were in session. Not humming her 
way back to class from the restroom, mind 
you, but... . S/NGING, “‘at the top of my 
lungs’, she laughs reflectively. “I can see 
that big ol’ high-ceilinged, endless hallway 
now ... I was belting out Elvis’ “Well, 
a-Honey, I a-luv you, ah-ooh, too much’. 
Well, youd’ve thought somebody’d set off 
the fire alarm. Teachers’ heads started 
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poppin’ out those doors like crazy. It was off 
to the principal’s office and off to home 
before I knew what had happened. I 
couldn’t understand that I’d done anything 
wrong — I was just singing ‘cause I was 
seven and the second grade was goin’ real 
slow, I was in love with Elvis Presley, and I 
was feelin’ good an’ frisky”. 

That was in 1956 and it didn’t take long 
for the Chapman family to realise Marshall 


didn’t fit the family mould consistently, and 


that certain concessions would be made 
with love and understanding. When 
Marshall was fourteen, she spent many 
Wednesday nights jamming in the school 
auditorium with a black blues band led by 
George Woodruff, the school janitor, and 
some of his friends and relatives. Marshal 
played rhythm guitar (“the only chords I 
knew were E, A, and 8’, but that was all I 
needed to know’’) and her mother waited 
patiently in the empty auditorium — 
knitting. 

At the age of sixteen, Marshall got to 
substitute for her mother at a textile 
convention with her father, who, one of the 
evening banquets, told his musically 
aspirant daughter that he had a friend for 
her to meet. The friend turned out to be 
Walter Forbes, himself the son of a textile 
industrialist and a minor Nashville legend as 
a banjo picker. 

Marshall remembers the meeting well: 
“I'd heard a little bit of country music 
simply because we had a TV set (Porter 
Wagoner, Teddy and Doyle Wilburn, 
Arthur ‘Guitar Boogie’ Smith, etc), but 
listening to Walter and those guys pick in 
that hotel room that night excited the hell 


out of me — it was REAL and when Walter 
talked about Nashville I knew I had to go 
there’’. 

Her Nashville compulsion was fulfilled as 


' a family compromise two years later. 


“Going to college was not a matter of 
choice. You simply went. We settled on 
Vanderbilt. They liked the school’s fine 
reputation; I liked the location’’, Marshall 
adds that a lot of people attend and 
graduate from Vanderbilt without ever 
really seeing Nashville, but her tenure was 
different, mostly because of a fellow 
classmate named Woody Chrisman. “I saw 
Woody walking across the Quad one day 
totin’ a banjo his father had made and we 
immediately hit it off. I used to break dates 
and thenhitch-hike with Woody downtown 
to backstage at the Opry. He was old friends 
with Sam and Kirk McGee, Doc Harris, 
Roy Acuff and the rest. We’d do some 
pickin’, but mostly it was listening and lots 
of jokes and small talk. It was a part of 
Nashville I felt privileged to share”. 
Marshall’s major inFrench and Fine Arts 
permitted her a year of “‘Hidin’ out” in 
Southern France, living on the fifth floor 
above a bakery in a 13th century building, 
but, back in Nashville, she and Woody 
started playing their first paying gig in the 
spring of their senior year at a nightclub 
called The House. Then came a string of 
Jolly Oxes and motel lounges, gigs she now 


_ refers toas “double-knit shit joints” (where 


personal creativity has little breathing 
space) but they did permit her to stay in 
Nashville on her own. 

All during her development as a singer 
she, “‘oddly enough”’, as she puts it, was not 
writing songs, adding that Kris Kristoffer- 
son made me aware that people other than 
Stephen Foster wrote songs and it was 
Willie Nelson, there for a while, that really 
blew mymind”.  ——- 

In 1973 the amalgamation of influences 
became such that Marshall did start writing, 
with the historic result of her first four songs 
being recorded by established artists in the 
same order they were written. She fervently 
credits much of that success to her 
‘““sraduate work in the Jim Rushing School 
of Songwriting’ during the winter of 
‘74-75, which also included performing as 
a duo with Rushing, whom she considers 
one of Nashville’s finest songwriters. 

After a year’s sabbatical in Boston “to 
learn more about what I did not want in 
life’, Marshall yielded once again to the 
magnetism of Nashville, taking a waitress 
job at Mississippi Whiskers, where she 
discovered pinball machines ‘and 
immediately became the worst waitress 
they'd ever had. I got fired. They invited me 
back only if I'd bring my guitar. I started 
sitting in on Sunday nights and soon things 
started happening real fast’. 

“Things” like a band that has become a 
strong force on the Nashville entertainment 
scene. “Things” like a recording contract 
with Epic Records that will inevitably make 
the unit a national act. She and friend Joy 
Wahl also have a publishing company 
named Enoree Music (named after a small 
South Carolina town where Inman Falls has 
two plants) and she now has a background 
that will permit her to take full advantage of 
all these assets. 
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Success is on the cards for 


Mary Lou 





Mary Lou Turner, the vivacious Ohio-born 
guest of the Bill Anderson Show, reckoned 
that if she was to make a lasting success of a 
career in country music, it would take at 
least five years of hard work. Mary Lou has 
already enjoyed modest chart success with 
‘It’s Different With You’ but her latest US 
single, ‘A Man Still Turns Me On’, is the 
one she seems to be pinning her hopes on. 
“I’ve changed producers now and my 
husband David, who has a lot of musical 
experience, is handling my studio affairs. 
Previously I hadn’t really had too much ofa 
rapport with my producer and we weren't 
getting the sound I was after,’ Mary told 
CMR during a break in rehearsals on the 
recent Bill Anderson tour. “I have a lot of 


rock blood in my system, although I love . 


country music; what I try to do is to blend 
the two and I guess it works pretty well on 
stage”. 

Mary Lou has been an integral part of Bill 
Anderson’s entourage since 1973. ‘‘I was a 
regular with the Wheeling Jamboree for a 
while but joining Bill was the best thing that 
happened. It’s given me the opportunity to 
see Britain three times and, you know, he’s 
such a good songwriter. Sometimes he’ll go 
for months without writing anything, and 
then in one day maybe he’ll come up with 
four great songs. That’s the kind of man I’m 
working for and with. Recording-wise | 
want to do something positive and for my 
last session we used the bass player on Dolly 
Parton’s brand new album, Charlie 
Chappelear. He really is unbelievable. 
That’s the beauty of Bill’s new band. Some 
while ago Bill realised the need for updating 
his sound so that he could totally recreate 
his records on stage. The guys he has in the 
band now all read music and the sound is 
amazing. The steel player was with the 
original Po’ Boys but the others have rock 
backgrounds, which is perfect for me on 
stage. We have the female voices, of course, 
which gives an added dimension to the 
music. Charlie Chappelear has done for me 
on my latest record what Bill’s bass player is 
doing on stage. 

“As far as my other recordings were 
concerned, it got so frustrating for me with 
MCA that the last session under my old 
producer just didn’t work out. David and | 
decided to scrap it and go back and do it our 
own way — and that’s what we did. 

“Bill and all of us work the weekends 
only, Friday, Saturday and Sunday usually, 
which is good, ’cause I have a family and we 
can all get together in the week the way we 
should. Right now I’m placing a whole lot of 
faith in my new single. I’ve done what | 
wanted to do with it and I think that’s 


Insert photo 
Bill Anderson and Mary Lou Turner 
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important for any artist. Dolly Parton, 
whom I’m very friendly with, has done what 
she wants to do and I admire her for it. I’m 
country but I also have other types of music 
in my system and I want to be able to get 
them together on record successfully”’. 
Mary Lou Turner is down-to-earth, 
amusing and knows exactly where she’s 
going and, with a little more help from 


MCA (UK) she could well become the next 


See 


international chart success with her new 
single, ‘Cheatin’ Overtime’ b/w ‘I Never 
Had The Time’ (MCA 295). But it really is 
the B-side, penned by the diverse Shel 
Silverstein that really makes the initial 
impact and it is to be hoped that the 
selectors of the BBC’s notorious playlist are 
encouraged to flip the disc; that’s if they 
even get round to hearing the single in the 
first place. 







Mary Lou Turner 
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Dolly Parton is coming in for a lot of criticism as 
the result of her ‘New Harvest... First Gathering’ 
album @® Cliff Ledger's Gold Disc presentation 
show turned into a bit of a shambles, so we hear 
— but it wasn’t any fault of the artists 
appearing @ Look out for a film called ‘Oklahoma 


Posse’ on television or at your local cinema — 
Bryan Chalker & The New Frontier contributed to 
the musical soundtrack @ Whatever happened 
to Jan Holly? @John Aston appears to have 
faded from the limelight @ Bob Powel and Bryan 
Chalker now include gardening among their 





hobbies. With the disgusting price of food in this 
ailing land of ours, is it any wonder? @ Now that 
petrol is standing at almost a quid a gallon, will 
club secretaries finally realise that many country 
acts are deserving of higher fees @ Viewers 
watching ‘No Drums, No Bugles’, a Civil War 
movie starring that excellent actor Martin Sheen 
on BBC-2 on April 24th, will have heard some 
splendid old-time fiddle music @ Noteworthy 
saying originating from our editor, “A friend in 
need is a pain in the ass” @ Pete Willsher is a 
busy man these days. We caught him recently 
backing Chip Hawke and Twiggy at the Royal 
Albert Hall. He is also the steely on the Val 
Doonican series @ Vito Pellettieri, stage 
manager of the Grand Ole Opry, has died at the 
age of 87. Vito, who joined the Opry in 1934, 
stage-managed the show for 43 
years @Cocaine sniffing in Nashville has 
become the trendy thing to do @ Did you know 
death is only Nature’s way of saying, slow 
down? @ That super guitar picker, Adrian Legg, 
has now joined Blueberry Buckle @ Whatever 
did happen to Stan Hitchcock? @ Jeffrey Kruger 
isn't too happy with British country fans 
lately @The BBC really boobed over their 
presentation of Wembley this year, didn’t they. 
Don’t so-called programme planners ever work 
together? There’s little enough country on radio 
and television without these silly people clashing 
what there is @ What a delightful person Mary 
Lou Tumer is @Hitmaker Berni Flint has 
purchased a Martin ‘New Yorker’ and intends 
introducing even more country into his act @ Bill 
Anderson is an absolute perfectionist stagewise, 
that much we learned from his recent 
tour @ South Africa wasn’t interested in an 
International Country Music Festival. So 
what @ Jon Derek now with Decca — whatever 
that may mean. They aren't exactly the most 
imaginative company when it comes to country 
music @ Have we told you the story of how when 
we telephoned Decca’s press office some years 
back to enquire about Don Gibson? Some bright 
spark asked what office he worked 
in! @ Readers who caught ITV’s' movie 
presentation, ‘Evil Roy Slade’ a while back will 
have heard some nice steel, fiddle and dobro 
music between the scenes in this zany Western 
send-up. One of the movie's stars was Henry 
Gibson, of ‘Nashville’ fame; Don Williams is 
scheduled for a role in ‘The Waltons’ pretty 
soon @ Rising star Mel Street has joined US 
Polydor's roster @ Howthe hell did The Amazing 
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Rhythm Aces make the US country charts with 
‘Toucan Do It Too’? @Warner Brothers’ new 
star, Larry Mahan, is a former rodeo 
champ @ Conway Twitty's ‘Play, Guitar Play’ 
has the right sound for the British singles 
market @ Porter Wagoner, whose career needs 
a violent boost, has Merle Haggard guesting on 
his new single, ‘lI Haven't Learned A Thing @ The 
Devon-Cornwall circuit continues to offer 
pathetically low fees ®Bryan Chalker was 
embarrassed by the sleeve of the new BBC 
Records & Tapes album, ‘20 Country & Westem 
Greats’, which contains three cuts from his 
‘From The Waters Of The Medway’ LP — the 
photograph shows a young lady dressed in 
cowboy gear! @ Should The Nashville retain its 
name now that country music is so rarely 
featured at the venue? @ When we featured 
what was considered to be a fair balance of 
British talent in CMR, many readers complained 
that we wasted valuable space; lately we haven't 
been giving too much space to British talent — 
and they're moaning about that! Well, folks, see 
how you take to this issue @ Nice joke in the 
movie ‘Evil Roy Slade’: Question: “What would 
you do if you had six apples and your neighbour 
took three?” Answer: “A dead neighbour and all 
six apples” @Loretta Lynn’s autobiography, 
‘Coal Miner's Daughter’ is a best-seller @ Over 
one-million dollars has been spent on extending 
the Country Music Hall Of Fame _ in 
Nashville @ Could Cajun be the new sound to hit 
the UK? @ If next year’s Wembley (the 10th, no 
less) is to be a crackeroo, perhaps Mervyn will 
consider bringing in Grandpa Jones, James 
Talley, The Osborne Brothers, Minnie Pear, 
Jimmie Driftwood, Jimmy Martin and — how 
about this for a compere — Jethro Bums? And, of 
course, there’s Carl & Pearl Butler, Roy Acuff 
(again!), Jack Barlow, Dick Curless, Doug 
Kershaw and Danny Davis @ Jed Ford is alive 
and well and doing very nicely @ Tony Byworth, 
David Redshaw and Bryan Chalker cooing over 
Marshall Chapman’s debut LP @ Country Trash 
now known as White Line Fever — and they're 
excellent @ Frank Jennings not too happy about 
remarks pertaining to his fees contained in the 
Brighton Country Music Club magazine. We can 
sympathise with both parties; if artists of Frank's 
calibre don't make a stand for higher fees, they 
“simply can’t survive. Trouble is, it does mean that 
one or two smaller clubs that might have ‘helped 
them on the way’, will simply have to accept that 
they can no longer afford them and leave it at 
that @ Kerry Wilcox reportedly happy with his 
present band lineup. Tennessee Stud now 
comprises Kevin Tanner (bass), Chas Bartlett 
(drums), Dave Thatcher (lead guitar) and Kerry 
Wilcox (lead vocals and rhythm guitar). Clubs 
wishing to book the band should contact Allen 
Promotions, 6a Market Place, Wantage, Oxon., 
Phone: Wantage 4785 @ The Adam & Eve, once 
a Fuller-Circuit country venue, was selling mild 
beer at the ridiculously low (but most welcome) 
price of 13p a pint until the end of May! @ Wendel 
Adkins, who sounds like a cross between Dick 
Curless and Ernest Tubb, has a UK single 
release, ‘Texas Moon’, on Hitsville HV 102 — it's 
well worth checking out @ Nice in-depth feature 
on Carl Perkins in a recent issue of Melody 
Maker. The same paper raved over the new 
Hank Thompson LP, ‘The Thompson Touch’ 
(ABC DO 2069) @ Square dancing seems to be 
making a minor come-back in the UK and Mike 
Burnham, an experienced ‘caller’ has dropped 
us a line to say that he’s available for bookings. 
With fifteen years experience behind him, 
including radio and television appearances, Mike 
should know what he’s talking about. Did you 
know that President Carter is a square dance 
buff and regularly attends festivals in the USA? 
Anyway, Mike Burnham can be reached at Lea 
Valley 712686 @ In spite of criticisms levelled at 
Dolly Parton's new album, it's nestled 
comfortably in the UK country charts and is 
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selling very wellindeed @ New single from Frank 
Jennings ‘Love Is The Answer’ on EMI/ 
2598 @ Ace syrup-sopper Freddie Hart back in 
the UK limelight with ‘You Tum On The Man In 
Me’, released on Capito/ CL 15909 @The 
Mercey Brothers single, issued around Wembley . 
time, is well worth checking out. The title is ‘Silver 
Dish Cafe’ on RCA PB 9057; we suggested it 
might make a good 45 in our April review of the 
group's album @That old dependable Red 
Sovine is in trouble over his latest single, ‘I’m 
Seventeen’, about a boy killed in an auto wreck. 
Several US stations are banning it. Seems like a 
sure way to whip up sales @ Dr. Hook has just 
covered the old Rooftop Singers hit of 1963, 
‘Walk Right In’ on Capito! CL 15924. ‘s'real 
funky, folks! @ Whatever happened to Fris- 
co? @ Three Wheel have come together nicely 
of late @ Slim Pickins has brought himself an 
Emmons steel guitar @ We don’t hear enough of 
that excellent little singer Julie Grace but 
hopefully time will put that right @ Good reports 
about Ned Porridge on a recent ‘Country 
Club’ @ @Chris Forde still sticking out for 
country at the Tennessee Centre and he 
deserves a medal @ The Wildwood South Club, . 
operating out of the New Forest Hotel, Ashurst, 
Hampshire, are to be congratulated for their 
efforts in converting a run-down old barn at the 
rear of the premises into a comfortable country 
music venue. If you live in the area, why not 
support the club, which runs every Saturday 
night! @ Barbara Dickson, star of the London 
stage musical, ‘John, Paul, George, Ringo and 
Bert’, has just received an album in Nashville 
entitled ‘Morning Comes Quickly’. It was 
produced by Mentor Williams @ Did you know 
that 1977 is the 100th anniversary of recorded MENTOR WILLIAMS 
sound. Thomas Edison's original phonograph 

was patented in 1877 and the first sound 


% 





recording made was Edison reciting ‘Mary Had A 
Little Lamb’ @ Doug Kershaw has just released 
the old Fats Domino hit, ‘I’m Walking’ on US 
Warner Brothers and it’s climbing the Billboard 
country charts @ Merle Haggard’s first album 
under his new MCA deal is ‘Ramblin’ Fever’ 
produced by Hank Cochran @ Claude King, who 
made a big impression in the UK with ‘Wolverton 
Mountain’ and was equally successful in the 
States with a string of biggies for Columbia 
during the ‘60's, is now with True Records. King, 

who sounds so much like the late Johnny Horton, 

- is due for a revival @ Hoyt Axton’s ‘Snowblind 

Ame rl Can Friend’ LP is released here on MCA MCF 
2803 @ Haggard’s new album, ‘Ramblin’ Fever’ 

St le for MCA gets a UK release on MLP 

y 2805 @ James Morris has now legally become 

Jimmie Driftwood and he is currently touring with 

‘The Travelling Ozark Folk Festival’. Driftwood, 

C A GS U A L writer of ‘The Battle Of New Orleans’, ‘Sal's Got A 
Sugarlip’, ‘Sailor Man’ and ‘Tennessee Stud’, 

and a successful recording artist for RCA and 

J AC K ET Monument, is now signed to Quest International 
Records. April saw the release of Driftwood's 

first recording for many years, a single entitled 

made of ‘The Night Old Dixie Rose Again’ b/w‘Where Has 

The River Gone’ @ Jerry Jeff Walker crops up on 

waterproof Oxford N ylon an interesting MCA 2-LP set, ‘A Man Must Carry 
and fully lined in On’; the UK number is MCSP 281 @ Benny 
100% cotton flannel. Martin has been filling in for Lester Flatt’s fiddler, 
wera . Paul Warren, who has been hospitalised @| 
Johnny Rodriguez is scheduled to appear in a 

western entitled ‘Jesse’ @Mike and Nancy 

Murphy now residing in Nashville @ Country 


‘Light weight, in four bright spring colours: Brilliant Red, Bright 
Blue, Grass Green and Gun Metal Grey. Men’s sizes, Small, | {27s'7 South Norwood, Foner. are aoe odoe 


Ron Thomas on 01-654 6711 and pledge 
support for a forthcoming country venue to 
function from the Free Masons Tavern, Penge 


Medium, Large and Extra Large. Normal retail price £10.99. 
Road @ George Hamilton IV recently celebrated 
his 21st year in show business. Country music's 


Our price £9 P/P included. Send cheque or P/O’s to John 
Doe (Clairgate Ltd.), 24 Tottenham Street, London W1. SLi We Cl ae mee Ts 


concerts spread over three months! @ 
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NEW HARVEST .. . FIRST 
(GATHERING 
RCA PL 12188 
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Light Of A Clear Blue Moming;: 
Applejack; My Girl (My Love); 
Holdin’ On To You; Where Beauty 
Lives In Memory; (Your Love Has 
Lifted Me) Higher And Higher; 
Getting In My Way; There. 


If you study the title carefully the 
realisation that Dolly Parton has 








struck out for fresher pastures will 
become apparent. It is indeed a 
new harvest of material for Dolly 
and according to RCA (UK) the 
album is selling better than any of 
the buxom lady's __ previous 
releases. 

One song, ‘Applejack’, serves to 
remind us of Dolly's childhood in 
the Smoky Mountains of Tennes- 
see and the backing credits read 
like a Hall Of Fame roll call. To 
begin with Dolly and Bobby 
Thompson swap old-time banjo 
licks throughout the song and the 
chorus is handled by . . . wait for it: 
Roy Acuff, Kitty Wells, Chet Atkins, 
Minnie Pearl, Emest Tubb, 
Grandpa Jones (his is the only 
distinguishable voice other than 
Dolly's), Ramona Jones, Cari and 
Pearl Butler, Wilma Lee and 
Stoney Cooper, The Willis 
Brothers, Bashful Brother Oswald, 
Joe and Rose Lee Maphis, Kirk 
McGee, Hubert Gregory and The 
Fruit Jar Drinkers and Johnny 
Wright! You can also hear Jimmy 
Riddle on jaws-harp and the voice 
of Bob Ferguson, as ‘Applejack’. 
That's quite a credit list and even 
then | haven't included all the 
sidemen ... but that’s another 
Story. The song itself is delightful 
and captures perfectly the rural 
atmosphere of an America now 
sadly past: 


HE LIVES BY THE APPLE 
ORCHARD IN A_ LITTLE 
ORCHARD SHACK; 

HIS NAME WAS JACKSON 
THOMPSON, BUT FOLKS 
CALLED HIM APPLEJACK. 

AND APPLEJACK WAS LOVED 
BY EVRYONE HE EVER KNEW. 

APPLEJACK PICKED APPLES, 
BUT HE PICKED THE BANJO, 
TOO. 


'D GO DOWN TO APPLEJACK’S 
ALMOST EVERYDAY; 


WE’D SIT AND WE’D DRINK 
APPLEJACK THAT APPLE- 
JACK HAD MADE. 

HE'D TAKE HIS BANJO DOWN 
AND THEN HE’D ASK ME IF I'D 
SING; 

HE WOULD PLAY HIS BANJO 
AND I'D PLAY MY _ TAM- 
BOURINE. 


However, the album’s opening 
track, ‘Light Of A Clear Blue 
Morning’ sets the general pattern 
for Dolly's ‘new harvest’ and whilst 
her lyrics maintain the exception- 
ally high standard prevailing 
throughout the majority of her 
previous works, it's the basic 
instrumentation and vocal interpre- 
tations that have swung off on a 
bold tangent. From this standpoint 
Dolly Parton has changed 
direction and she’s sure to 
alienate the fans who've come to 
expect that stone-country underlay 
associated with songs like ‘Love Is 
Like A Butterfly’, ‘The Bargain 
Store’, ‘Joshua’, ‘Old Black Kettle’, 
‘My Tennessee Mountain Home’, 
‘Down On Music Row’, ‘Daddy’s 
Moonshine Still’, ‘Gypsy, Joe And 
Me’ and countless others. But it 
hasn't been a sudden, drastic 
move from country music; Dolly 
herself couldn't erase her Smoky 
Mountain roots completely. As far 
back as an album entitled 
‘Bubblin’ Over, a certain funki- 
ness had begun to manifest itself in 
the occasional _ instrumental 
accompaniment and amore recent 
recording, ‘All | Can Do’, plainly 
showed what might be in store for 
the future. Dolly was seeking to 
embrace a wider market and ‘New 
Harvest. .. First Harvest’ simply 
embodies all that Dolly has striven 
for during the past couple of years. 
It takes courage to break away 
from an established sound and 
style and whether or not Dolly 
Parton has achieved it success- 
fully will be measured by the 


overall acceptance of the album 
outside of country music audi- 
ences. 

In no way could you possibly 
describe the album as MOR pop; 
Dolly's voice, although good, isn’t 
that malleable. Nevertheless, itisa 
dramatic breakaway from what 
most people have come to accept 
as the Nashville Sound. Nashville 
is changing, though, and Dolly 
Parton isn’t the first artist to try a 
new approach. Willie Nelson, 
Waylon Jennings, Tompall Glaser 
and even Johnny Cash have 
battled for new identities after 
establishing individual sounds 
and styles and only Cash-was 
forced to retum to familiar ground. 

Aside from the _ traditional 
country names associated with 
‘Applejack’, there are marked 
changes in the various sidemen 
featured on the album's other nine 
tracks. Some of the old Nashville 
studio names are there, like Jimmy 
Colvard, Dave Kirby and Stu 
Basore but amongst them credits 
for comparative newcomers to the 
‘country’ field: Gregg Perry, Ralph 
Childs, Charlie Chappelear and 
The Nashville Horns. All in all 
some very interesting sounds 
emerge from these various 
combinations of brass, soft-rock 


guitar licks, fiddles and steel 


guitars and it would be wrong to 
dismiss the album on first hearing. 
Readers who draw strict lines of 
distinction between country and 
pop music will probably find that 
‘Applejack is the only truly 
acceptable country track on the 
entire album and will undoubtedly 
accuse Dolly Parton of ‘selling out’. 
It'll be some while before we 
know how the word at large is 
taking to the ‘new’ Dolly Parton but, 
providing she can keep within her 
musical capabilities, | can only 
predict success. 
Produced by Dolly Parton. 
BRYAN CHALKER 
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JUSTIFIED 
The James Donaldson Band 
Look LK LP-7 


No Use Running; Miguel; Missis- 
sippi You're On My Mind; 
Durango; I'll Have To Say | Love 
You In A Song; Come Early 
Moming; On Susan's Floor; Softly; 
Circle Of Tears; Wrong Road 
Again; Ruby (Don't Take Your 
Love To Town); Put Another Log 
On The Fire. 
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20 COUNTRY & WESTERN 
GREATS 


Various Artists 
BBC Records & Tapes REC 276 


City Of New Orleans (Redwood); 
Just Out Of Reach (Country 
Shack); Big Sandy River (Orange 
Blossom Sound); The Janes, The 
Jeans And The Might-Have- 
Beens (Bryan Chalker); She's 
Leaving Me Again (Roger James 
Group); El Paso (Lorne Gibson 
Tho); Kentucky (The Big Timers); 
She's No Angel (The Down County 
Boys); Marble Town (Orange 

Blossom Sound); From e 
Waters Of The Medway (Bryan 


ISLANDS 
The Band 
Capitol EST 11602 





Right As Rain; Street Walker; Let 
The Night Fall; Ain't That A Lot Of 
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Ghalker); Sold American (Red- 
wood); Good Hearted Woman 
(Country Shack); Out Of My Mind 
Over You (Roger James Group); 
Ribbon Of Darkness (Lorne 
Gibson Trio); | Haven't Seen Mary 
In Years (The Down County Boys); 
Hickory Wind (The Big Timers); 
Matilda (Bryan Ghalker); Homes- 
tead On The Farm (Orange 
Blossom Sound); All | Want ls You 


(Country Shack); The Little 
Orphan Boy (Roger James 
Group). 





An album from the James 
Donaldson Band is ‘justified’ 
indeed and long overdue. In spite 
of the ttio’s outstanding talent, 
getting ah album together hasn't 
been ah easy task and one 
wonders how on earth a group of 
this highcalibre can be ignored for 
so long. From relatively humble 
beginnings the group has how 
become highly regarded in the 
North of England. Possibly the 
group's reluctance to turn fully 
professional has prevented them 
ftom becoming more deeply 
involved in the British country 


Love; Christmas Must Be Tonight; 
Islands; Saga Of Pepote Rouge; 
Georgia On My Mind; Knockin’ 
Lost John; Livin’ In A Dream. 

How aptwould seem the title of the 
last track on this album, and the 
name ofthe studio in which it was 
recorded, when related to the 
group’s present position. Their first 
two albums (discounting those 
made as The Hawks) came as a 
bright light on a dark horizon — 
somehow they'd managed to fuse 
the old-time backwoods country 
sound with modern rhythmic and 





music scene but that, in itself, 
might not be such a bad thing. At 
the moment they have anh identity 
of their own and haven't yet been 
forced to pander to the whims of 
audiences demanding the stan- 
dard fare so beloved by other 
outfits. Instead, James Donaldson, 
Kevin Cookson and Terry Walsh 
have developed without the 
dubious influences of Mee 
Haggard, Chaney Pride and 
Johnny Cash and, whilst they have 
included material popularised by 
Don Williams ahd Crystal Gayle on 
theit debut album, it doesn’t sound 
like ‘copied’. The acoustic sounds, 
so much a part of modern courtry, 
aré in abundance fully comple- 
ment Donaldson's lilting voice. The 
overall effect is folky, with drums 
being featured sparingly on only 
six of the tracks. 

Justified is one of the best British 
albums to come along for quite 
some time and creditis due to Look 
Records, of Golear, Yorks, for 
finally getting things together with 
these three musicians and their 
friends. 

The BBC fréleaése is important 
because it is the first anthology of 
British talent to appear on a major 
labél. The majority of tracks have 
obviously been culled from various 
radio sessions but the quality is 
good throughout and at a modest 
price of £2.10, should garner 
respectable sales. The inclusion of 
our editor in the compilation is 
interesting and his tracks have 
been taken from The Waters Of 
The Medway album. 

My one major criticism is aimed 
directly at the almost totally 





poetic overtones, thereby creating 
a sound all of their own. Then, 
when they toured here in 1971, we 
had the unbelievable experience 
of hearing Four Tops and Chuck Wil- 
lis songs fashioned from the same 
mould, and that worked too. It 
seems that, in an effort to forge 
new dimensions, they began 
experimenting with horn sections, 
and so began the gradual decline 
in standards, which is so forcibly 
illustrated in this their latest work. 
Robbie Robertson’s voice has lost 
its bite, and his songs have lost 


irrelevant sleeve design showing 
scantily-clad (but well-built) chick 
bedecked in cowboy hat, jeans, 
denim waistcoat, holstered six-gun 
and cradling a replica model of a 
Winchester rifle. Andrew Prewett, 
who deésighed the sleeve, 
defended it thusly: For the most 
part sleeve designers work 
completely in the dark; that is, we 
rarely get to hear the product we 
design covers for, To us an LP 
Sleeve merely houses an inani- 
mate piece of vinyl. Most forms of 
music, rightly of wrongly, fall into 
tough design groups ahd Country 
and Western is one of them. My job 
is to package the product if 4 way 
that gets it across to the public and 
although It may not be technically 
corréct to illustrate the sleeve of a 
country album with a pin-up, it 
does sell the product — and that's 
my job!” 


Ignoring the sleeve (which will, 
of course, appeal to the ‘impulse’ 
buyer), the BBC is offering 
fantastic value for money if you 
place any credibility oA British 
country music. Certainly, there’s 
little for anyone to baulk at on this 
céllection and I'm pleased to see 
acts like Gountry Shack, Roger 
James, Thé Dowh County Boys, 
and others, gaining such wide 
exposure via a highly respected 
label like BBC Records & Tapes. 
For those of you who favour tapes, 
the album is also available on 
cassette (ZCM 276) and may be 
obtained from all leading record 
dealers. 


MARTIN MARRIOTT 
Compiled by Mike Harding 


their flavour. The group can’t even 
rock any more, as proven on ‘Lot 
Of Love’ (come back Burritos, all is 
forgiven!), and their total lack of 
inventiveness is displayed on the 
Ray Charles copy of ‘Georgie’. 
Maybe they should have com- 
pletely retired last year, after that 
farewell concert, then we could 
have all lived in a dream ... and 
+ a how great they used 
O be! 


Produced by The Band 
MIKE STAVELEY 
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VINTAGE '77 
Tommy Overstreet 
ABC DO 2071 


(American Issue) 


lf Love Was A Bottle of Wine; Two 
Pretty Words That Do Not Rhyme; 
Moment Of Weakness; My 
thoughts Go Back To You; | Never 
Really Missed You; Don't Go City 
City Girl On Me; Like You; Lady 
Beware; Lies; You Bring Out The 
Best In Me. 


Although Overstreet is a regular 
charter in the USA, there’s little 
chance of him building a following 
in the UK. He's just that mite too 
commercial for British tastes. Pity 
in a way, because he never turns in 
anything less than a good 
performance but our home 
audiences can be very fickle when it 
comes to selecting their favourites. 
Everything about this album is bang 
on the mark but much too popish 
to make a worthwhile investment for 
readers of this publication. Anyway, 
Tommy's isn't a country voice. 
Give it a miss. 

Produced by Ron Chancey. 
ALAN PETTIFER 


PAUL DAVIES 
Bang SHOT 002 
Superstar; Midnight Woman; 
Mississippi River; Ride ‘Em 


Cowboy; Can't Get Back To 
Alabama; Thinkin’ Of You; You're 
Not Just A Rose; Little Bit Of Soap; 
Medicine Woman; One Night 
Lovers; Teach Me How To Rock 
and Roll; Keep Our Love Alive; 
Thank You Shoes. 

Paul Davis first came on the scene 
in the mid-sixties, sounding a lot 
like stablemate Neil Diamond, but 
proved that he could write good 
songs too, and enjoyed a fair 
amount of chart success himself — 
particularly prominent were ‘Little 
Bit Of Soap’ (a Monkees-styled 
revival of the Jarmels recording) 
and ‘Just Wanna Keep It 
Together’. 


THE WHEEL 
Asleep At The Wheel 
Capitol EST 11620 


The Wheel; | Wonder; Ami High; A 
Dollar Short; My Baby Thinks 
She's A Train; Ragtime Annie; 
When Love Goes Wrong; Some- 
body Stole His Body; Let's Face 
Up; | Can't Handle It Now; Red 
Stick. 





TODAY 
Bob Willis’ 
Playboys 
Capitol ST 11612 
(American Issue) 


Texas 


Original 
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Bring It On Down To My House; 
Gambling Poika Dot Blues; Lily 
Dale; T-U-L-S-A; Osage Stomp; 
You're OK; Sugar Moon; Panhan- 
die Rag; Convict And The Rose; 
Party For The Old Folks. 


In these two releases, we have 
what virtually amounts to a 
comparison between the masters 
and the pupils. O course, with 
‘Today’ being a recent recording, 
the original master Bob Wills is no 
longer present, but his influence 
obviously remains, and it is 
interesting to see how this style 
has developed into the wide vista 
now presented by Asleep At The 
Wheel, 

Wheel go from strength to strength 
and, for the first time, include only 
their own songs and arrangements 
in the lineup, proving even further 
the extension of their abilities. With 
regard to the Playboys, it's good to 
see that they've steered clear of all 
the expected favourites, and gone 
for a much more — varied 
programme. 

Personally, | find the throwaway 
vocal style of such bands alittle too 
expressionless, but their musical 
proficiency is beyond doubt, and | 
suspect that the Wheel's 
recently-acclaimed visit will have 
already aroused interest in their 
recordings which should, in turn, 


pass the listener on to the 
Playboys, and other such 
originators. 


MIKE STAVELEY 


THE BEST OF LORETTA LYNN 
MCA MCF 2787 


Coal Miner's Daughter; | Wanna 
Be Free; Wings Upon Your Horns; 
Fist City; You're Lookin’ At 
Country; One’s On The Way; Your 
Squaw Is On The Warpath; Lovels 
The Foundation; Hey Loretta; 
Rated X; Trouble In Paradise; 
They Don't Make ’Em Like My 
Daddy; The Pill; Home; When The 
Tingle Becomes A Chill; Red, 
White And Blue. 


Over-exposure at several Wemb- 
ley Festivals, plus a definitely 
low-key performance at this year’s 
event couldn't have done Loretta’s 
image much good on this side of 
the Atlantic but, even so, the lady's 
contributions to modem country 
can't be ignored. With a whole 
string of hits behind her, Loretta 
Lynn has become one of the great 
names of country music, although, 
during the past two years she has 
been overshadowed by sister 
Crystal Gayle. This compilation 
covers the period 1968 to 1976 
and features many of the artist’s 
most popular songs. Good solid 


 backings and a clear country voice 


make for very easy listening. 
MARTIN MARRIOTT 


THE GAYEST OLD DUDE IN 
TOWN 

Uncle Dave Macon 

Folk Variety FU 12503 


Hop High Ladies, The Cake's All 
Dough; Uncle Dave's Travels Part 
2; Uncle Dave's travels Part 3: 
Uncle Dave's Travels Part 4; 
Travelin’ Down The Road; Molly 


Married A Travelin’ Man; Bake 
That Chicken Pie; The Man Who 
Rode The Mule Around The World; 
Life and Death of Jesse James; 
Poor Old Dad; Since Baby's 
Learned To Talk; He's Up With The 
Angels Now; Summertime On The: 
Beano Line; Peek A Boo; The 
Gayest Old Dude In Town; My Skil- 
let Good And Greasy. 


FUN IN LIFE 
Uncle Dave Macon 
Bear Family 15519 


Walk Tom Wilson, Walk; Old Dan 
Tucker; Watermelon Hangin’ On 
The Vine; All Go Hungry Hash 
House; He Won The Heart Of My 
Sarah Jane; Only As Far As The 
Gate Dear Ma; When The Harvest 
Days Are Over (with The Delmore 
Brothers); Keep My Skillet Good 
And Greasy; Working For My 
Lord; Things | Don't Like To See; 
They're After Me; I'll Tickle Naney; 
Save My Mother's Picture From 
The Sale; Give Me Back My Five 
Dollars; Railroadin' And Gamblin’; 
Sho’ Fly, Don’t (You) Bother Me. 
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FIRST ROW, SECOND LEFT 
Uncle Dave Macon 

Bear Family 15518 


Are You Washed In The Blood; 
Maple On The Hill; Bear Me Away 
On Your Snowy Wings; For Good- 
ness Sakes Don't Say! Told You; 
Put Me In My Little Bed; Hush Lit- 
tle Baby Don't You Cry; Over The 
Mountain; Uncle Dave's Beloved 
Banjo; Deliverance Will Come; 
Stop That Knocking At My Door; 
Sassy Sam; Them Two Gals Of 
Mine; We Are Up Against It Now; | 
Ain't Got Long To Stay; Ain't It A 
Shame To Keep Your Honey Out 
In The Rain; Diamond In The 
Rough. 

The rare film clipping of Uncle 
Dave Macon featured in ‘All You 
Need is Love’ (iTV) could have 
sparked off interest in his record- 
ings and those wishing to delve 
into the career of this fascinating 
performer will find a wealth of 
material on these three West Ger- 
man albumns, available here 
through Westwood Recordings. 
(For more details on Macon see 
Country Music Review March 
1972). 

Dave, of course, was very much a 
visual performer who enjoyed his 
work immensely and the sheer vit- 
ality of his act carried across into 
the recording studio. In one sense 
Macon was probably more vau- 
deville than he was country but he 
still contributed a great déal to the 
development of the latter. 

if you haven't already listened to 


the music of The Dixie Dewdrop, 


the Grand Ole Opry’s first fea- 
tured performer, here’s an excel- 
lent opportunity to avail yourselves 
of a fair cross-section on three well 
put-together LP’s. 

MARTIN MARRIOTT 


ROSE OF CIMARRON 
Poco 
ABC ABCL 5166 


Rose Of Cimarron; Stealaway; 
Just Like Me; Company's Comin’; 
Slow Poke; Too Many Nights Too 
Long; When You Come Around; 
Starin’ At The Sky; All Alone 
Together; Tulsa Turnaround. 


INDIAN SUMMER 
Poco 
ABC ABCL 5220 


Indian Summer; Twenty Years; Me 

And You; Downfall; Win Or Lose; 

Living In The Band; Stay (Night 
Until Noon); Find Out In Time; The 
Dance; When The Dance Is Over; 

Go On And Dance; Never Gonna 

Stop; (Reprise) When The Dance 
Is Over. 

How easy it is to dismiss a band on 

first hearing. As far as | am 

concerned, Poco were victims of 
my early dismissal and now, 

having only recently listened to 
‘Rose Of Cimarron’, | realise what 
a grave mistake | almost made. To 
be honest, I'd written them off as 
far as my tastes are concerned and 

itwas only when I heard acouple of 
tracks on a friend’s car radio that | 
began to take an interest in Poco. 

‘Rose Of Cimarron’ is a splendid 
album in the best traditions of what 
people now term ‘contemporary’ 
country music. The title track, 
penned by Rusty Young, is a 
perfect example of West-Coast 
country. Very modem and full 
sounding in general concept, Poco 
have still left room for some 
traditional country music under- 
tones to creep in, such as banjo, 
dobro and mandolin. But by far the 
most exciting track of all is 
“Slow-Poke’ — the electric guitar 
riff just has to be heard to be 
believed. 

Although Poco haven't been 
accepted by country buffs, there’s 
little here to offend even the most 
die-hard traditionalist and, in point 
of fact, you'll possibly find more 
straight country here than on some 
current Nashville albums. 

It's a pity | can’t say the same for 
Poco’s latest release, ‘Indian 
Summer’, country this time being 
forsaken in favour of an almost 
direct rock style, which makes the 
group sound like a hundred others. 
Not for me, I'm afraid but I'll 
certainly be listening to ‘Rose Of 
Cimarron’ for many months to 
come. 


Produced by Poco and Mark 
Harman. 
GERRY WORTHINGTON 


WHO ARE THESE GUYS 
New Riders Of The Purple Sage 
MCA MCF 2793 


| Can Heal You; High Rollers; 
Peggy Sue; Another Night In 
Reno; It Never Hurts To Be Nice; 
Love Has Strange Ways; Hold On, 
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It's Coming; By And By; Home 
Grown; Red Hot Women And Ice 
Cold Beer. 

Very much like the Flying Burrito 
Brothers, the New Riders have 
suffered from various personnel 
changes and indifferent record 
releases over the past few years 
but, for the latter at least, the 
comer seems to have been turned, 
because this is their best album for 
many a moon. There's still a 
tendency to lean too heavily on the 
Fugs/Dr. Hook approach, and put 
in the odd throwaway track like 
‘Peggy Sue’ (?) but, that aside, 
there is alot of good material here 
— particularly liked their reading of 
Jake Holmes’ ‘| Can Heal You’ and 
the close harmony work on ‘Love 
Has Strange Ways’. 


Produced by Bob Johnston. 
MIKE STAVELEY 


BILL MONROE SINGS 
BLUEGRASS, BODY AND SOUL 
MCA 2251 

(American Issue) 


My Sweet Blue-Eyed Dariin’; 
Milenburg Joy; My Louisiana 
Love; Monroe’s Blues; No Place 
To Pillow My Head; My Cabin in 
Caroline; Walk Softly On This 
Heart Of Mine; Lucky Lady; With 
Body And Soul; My Old Kentucky 
And You. 





Traditional Bluegrass performed 
by the acknowledged ‘Father’ of 
the genre, Bill Monroe. Monroe, at 
the age of 66, is still performing 
great music, although there are 
now arguably better mandolin 
stylists on the current scene. His 
music is immediately identifiable 
and, save for rare occasions, 
Monroe has adhered to a strict 
acoustic Bluegrass formula and it 
is wonderfully refreshing to know 
that major companies like MCA 
are still prepared to record such 
ethnic music. Personally, | find 
Bluegrass difficult to take in large 
doses, particularly the raw sounds 
of the Monroe recordings but | 
nevertheless applaud what he 
does. Bill's isn't a casual, 
easy-to-listen-to music that one 
would play late at night; it's strictly 
for the connoisseur of grass-roots 
country. No doubt Bluegrass buffs 
will strongly oppose my views but, 
in a commercial sense, Monroe 
doesn’t stand a chance. Present- 
day Nashville has no time for 
anything that doesn’t smack of 
chart-potential and | shouldn't 
think Bill Monroe has been close to 
the country hit-parade in years, 
therefore it's all the more credit to 
MCA for continuing to record and 
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release albums by the artist. Quite 
what the break-even figure is for 
albums in the States | don’t know 
but Bill obviously exceeds this with 
the majority of his LP’s and that is 
indicative of the growing interest in 
traditional country music in the 
USA. 

Bill's latest is an excellent effort 
and features some nicely contrast- 
ing material, from the Bluesy 
‘Monroe's’ Blues’ through to 
familiar ‘grass items like the old 
Flatt and Scruggs favourite ‘My 
Cabin In Caroline’ and ‘Milenburg 
Joy’, an instrumental that Bill kept 
for 46 years before recording it. 
Some of Bills impeccable 
mandolin technique was featured 
in a recent episode of Tony 
Palmer's ‘All You Need Is Love’ 
series on ITV; the segment, filmed 
within the past two years, showed 
that Bill has lost none of his old 
drive or musical tenacity. The 
same can be said of this new 
album. If you’re a fan of straight, 
moder country, | don’t think you'll 
derive too much from this, but 
‘grass fans should be prepared to 
add another album io _ their 
collections forthwith. Most good 
import shops will carry stocks by 
now, sograb a copy at the earliest 
opportunity; they don’t cut ‘grass 
like this too often these days! 


Produced by Owen Bradley, 
Walter Haynes and Harry Silvers- 
tein 

BRUCE ANDERSON 


TAKE ME 
Charlie Rich 
Epic 34444 


(American Issue) 


On My Knees; Easy Look; Even A 
Fool Would Let You Go; Mood 
Indigo; Where Do We Go From 
Here?; Spanish Eyes; Take Me; 
Wisdom Of A Fool; My Lady; Road 
Song. 

The term ‘all-round entertainer 
would certainly apply to Charlie 
Rich these days. To give him his 
due, the guy sure can sing a song 
but | wish he wouldn't mix his 
material so much. | thought the title 
cut was going to be a revival of that 
lovely ballad penned by George 
Jones and Leon Payne, but Rich 
wrote it; not that it's bad but | 
happen to like the other one better. 
Charlie has stuck to a middle-of- 
the-road formula for the album and 
as country fans obviously won't 
find it very appealing, he'll have to 
rely heavily upon the memories of 
the pop fans who boosted ‘Behind 
Closed Doors’ and ‘The Most 
Beautiful Girl’ into the charts. 
Personally, | loved the album but | 
wouldn't have the nerve to 
describe it as country product, in 
spite of the steel guitars humming 
softly in the background. These 
days the inclusion of an artist's 
name in the Billboard country 
charts doesn't always mean whatit 
used to; thanks to people like Elvis 
Presley, Tom Jones (yes, his 
name was there), George Baker 
and others like them, you can’t say 
where country ends and pop 
starts. Actually, reviewing albums 


by artists like Charlie Rich is 


difficult, because there are those 
who insist on tagging him ‘country’, 
whilst others of us accept him as a 
country-influenced pop singer and 
nothing more. As far as this 
release is concerned, you must 
decide for yourselves — | wouldn't 
call it country! 


Produced by Billy Sherrill 
BRUCE ANDERSON 


HOME AT LAST 


Lonnie Mack 
Capitol ST 11619 (American 
Issue) 


Running Wild; My House; Funky 
Country Living; Lay Some Loving 
On Me; Glad That I’m Home; Love 
And You And Me; Britches; Drive 
To The Country; The Other Side; 
Give Of Your Love; Outskirts Of 
Town. 

It seems that the ‘Memphis’ Man 
has moved to Nashville and caught 
the country fever. The signs were 
on the wall when he recently 
guested on Mike Nesmith’s ‘Rio’ 
album and, now he’s taken up with 
Norbert Putman & Co., there’s no 
holding him back. Not a brilliant 
album, by any means, but one that 
fulfills the early promise of his 
vocal outing on Elektra and points 
well to the future, especially when 
he shows such _ breakaway 
inventiveness on a_back-porch 
number like ‘Britches’. 


Produced by Lonnie Mack, Russ 
Miller and Merlin Greene. 
MIKE STAVELEY 


THE ROSSLYN MOUNTAIN 
BOYS 
Adelphi AD 2010 (American Issue) 


Right Before My Eyes; Been 
Awhile; With One Stone; Gerry's 
Velvet Hardhat; Faithful Lover; My 
Friend The Glass; Ten Years Time; 
One Writer; Nothing Ever Hurt Me; 
Cryin’ By The Radio. 

A new name to me, but one we 
could certainly hear more of before 
long. Led by Joe Triplett and 
Tommy Hannumm, they come 
across as a mixture of Cowboy (in 
their pre-Allman days) and the 
now-extinct Mason Profitt, with 
their free-flowing harmonies and 
happy-go-lucky air. They need to 
tighten up alittle on the material, to 
make their output rather more 
consistent, and then they could be 
on their way. 


Produced by the Boys and Bob 
Dawson. 
MIKE STAVELEY 


KENNY ROGERS 
United Artists UAS 30046 


Laura (What's He Got That | Ain't 
Got); | Wasn't Man Enough; 
Mother Country Music; Why Don't 
We Go Somewhere And Love; 
Green Green Grass Of Home; Till! 
Get It Right; Lucille; The Son Of 
Hickory Holler’s Tramp; Lay Down 
Beside Me; Puttin’ In Overtime At 
Home; While | Play The Fiddle. 


After three hits, ‘Ruby, Don't Take 
Your Love To Town’, ‘Something's 
Burning’ and ‘Tell It All, Brother’, 
between 1969 and 1970 and then 
a gap of seven years, | began to 
think that Kenny Rogers was a 
spent force — but now he’s back 
with a vengeance. ‘Lucille’, pen- 
ned by Roger Bowling and Hal 
Bynum, has provided Kenny with a 
massive International country hit 
and this new album has been 
equally successful in the USA. 
With Larry Butler at the control 
desk and a handful of ace Nash- 
ville musicians, Kenny Rogers has 
come back in with a brand new 
sound that re-establishes him ona 
permanent basis. 


It's amazing what a profound effect 
Allen Reynolds has had on the 
Nashville scene; using the talents 
of artists like Dickey Lee, Crystal 
Gayle, Sandy Theoret Mason and 
Don Williams and manipulating 
them into his own rock solid style, 
he created a sound that drew heav- 
ily from two fields, rock and coun- 
try. Just as Billy Sherrill became 
synonymous with climatic ballads 
that relied heavily on subtle build- 
ups and stunning ‘hooks’, 
Reynolds is now instantly iden- 
tified by a pounding bass and 
drum sound and subtle use otf 
dobro and acoustic guitars. That 
‘sound’ has now swept through 
Nashville's studios and several 
other producers are now adapting 
itfor their own use. Larry Butler is a 
case in point with the new Kenny 
Rogers album; beneath the gen- 
eral instrumental accompaniment 
lies that soft-rock technique that 
has given country music a much- 
needed commercial uplift. 


It's ironic, in fact, how close the 
melody of ‘Lucille’ is to that of Don 
Williams’ ‘Ghost Story’, featured 
on ‘Don Williams — Volume Ill’. 
Allen Reynolds had been respon-' 
sible for the productions on vol- 
umes | and Il but by the time the 
third album came along, Williams 
had taken over the producer's role 
himself. By this time, of course, 
Reynolds had created a highly 
characteristic sound for Don Wil- 
liams, which has endured through 
four subsequent albums. That 
same ‘sound’ is now part and par- 
cel of the Nashville scene and, 
used with discretion, it can be 
hugely effective, as is proven on 
‘Kenny Rogers’. 

‘Lucille’, with its distinct Allen 
Reynolds overtones, is the 
album's strongest track but the 
whole album is really quite excel- 
lent and shows how well equipped 
Rogers is to sing country ballads 
like ‘Laura (What’s He Got That | 
Ain't Got)’, ‘Mother Country Music’, 
‘Lay Down Beside Me’, ‘While | 
Play The Fiddle’ and ‘The Son Of 
Hickory Holler’s Tramp’. 


While Kenny Rogers is not widely 
accepted as a bona-fide country 
artist, no fan of the genre could 
possibly take exception to this 
album. 

Highly recommended. 


MARTIN MARRIOTT 
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SHE’S JUST AN OLD LOVE 
TURNED MEMORY 

Charley Pride 

RCA 


She's Just An Old Love Turned 
Memory; Rhinestone Cowboy; 
The Hunger; A Whole Lotta Things 
To Sing About; | Feel The Country 
Callin’ Me; I'll Be Leaving Alone; 
We Need Lovin’; Country Music; 
The Rose Is For Today; Get Up Off 
Your Good Intentions. 

Having an identifiable sound of 
one’s own has always been an 
important factor in the commercial 
success of gramophone record- 
ings. Country artists constantly 
battle for that certain ‘something’ 
that will lift them above the main- 
stream product and among the 
most successful have been 
Johnny Cash, Roger Miller, Buck 
Owens, Merle Haggard, Jim 
Reeves, Hank Snow, Don Williams 
and Charley Pride. Pride has been 
criticised for the ‘sameyness'’ of his 
product but with such a successful 
formula behind him, why change? 
Basically, it's been a case with 
Charley of ‘you've heard one, 
you've heard ‘em all’ and this new 
release continues in the familiar 
pattern but with just enough subtle 
changes to suggest maybe a total 
diversion in the forseeable future. 
That Charley Pride is very listena- 
ble is understandable but you 
couldn't describe his material as 
being anything more than wall- 
paper music; his songs are usually 
undemanding but tuneful, hence 
the multitude of ‘cover-jobs’ in exis- 
tence. There's nothing on the new 
album to match up to Pride’s ear- 
lier hits like ‘Does My Ring Hurt 
Your Finger’, ‘Ils Anybody Goin’ To 
San Antone’, ‘The Snakes Crawl 
At Night’ or ‘Amazing Love’ but 
he’s treading on such well proven 
ground that he’s bound to have 
another massive seller on his 
hands. 

If you can't run to the full album, you 
might like to try the single, ‘She’s 
Just An Old Love Turned Memory’ 
b/w ‘The Hunger’ (RCA PB 9075). 
Produced by Jerry Bradley and 
Charley Pride. 

MARTIN MARRIOTT 


CAPITOL COUNTRY KICKS 
Various Artists 
Capitol CAPS 1005 


(Get Your Kicks On) Route 66 
(Asleep At the Wheel); Late Nights 
Neon Shadows (Steve Fromhoiz); 
You Can Close Your Eyes (La Cos- 
ta); Sunday Afternoon Boatride In 
The Park On The Lake (R. W. 
Blackwood); That's What | Get 
(Ray Griff); People In Dallas Got 
Hair (Side Of The Road Gang); 
Teddy Bear's Last Ride (Diana 
Williams); Orange Blossom Spe- 
cial (Carl Jackson); Let Go (Glen 
Campbell); Tennessee Sunshine 
(Gene Watson); I've Been Loved 
By You Today (Connie Cato); Why 
Lovers Turn To Strangers (Freddie 
Hart); Maybe! could Use That InA 
Song (Ray Sawyer); We've Gone 
As Far As We Can Go (Linda Har- 
grove); Alabama Summertime 
(James Talley); Walking The 
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Strings (Merle Travis). 

A good imaginative compilation 
from Capitol earns a ‘highly 
recommended’ accolade from me. 
Because of the lack of interest 
shown by Capito! in its vast back 
catalogue of country music the 
company hasn't earned too much 
praise from this magazine in the 
past but, generally speaking, col- 
lectors can rely on first-class 
anthologies. In the past Capito/ 
has offered UK fans several series 
of such albums in the form of‘The 
Best Of Country Music’ , ‘Capitol's 
Country Festival’ and ‘Capitol’s 
Country Greats’, all featuring wide 
selections of country music. This 
latest offering gets away from the 
standard fare we've come to 
expect from Capitol’s ‘various 
artists’ packages and edges into 
the field of progressive country 
with no less than nine of the cuts. 
Actually, albums of this nature are 
an excellent way of getting 
acquainted with the newer artists, 
without having to invest in com- 
plete import LP’s of people you're 
not too sure of. 

Breaking up the general theme of 
progression are contributions from 
MOR performers like Glen Camp- 
bell, Freddie Hart, Ray Griff and R. 
W. Blackwood, whilst on an almost 
traditional tack are Carl Jackson 
and Merle Travis. 

The general sleeve concept could 
have been snappier and brighter 
and, as it stands, you'll probably 
have to search carefully for the 
album in the record racks. 

| expect to see this one in the 
British country charts before long. 


ALAN PETTIFER 


THE BEST OF DONNA FARGO 
ABC DO 2075 (American Issue) 


Don't Be Angry; The Happiest Girl 
In The Whole USA; You Can't BeA 
Beacon (if Your Light Don't Shine); 
Funny Face; How Close You 
Came (To Being Gone); It Do Feel 
Good; A Song | Can Sing; Super- 
man; You Were Always There; I'd 
Love You To Want Me; Little Girl 
Gone; U.S. of A. 


FARGO COUNTRY 

Donna Fargo 

Warner Brothers BS 2996 (Ameri- 
can Issue) 


Mockingbird Hill; Do | Love You 
(Yes In Every Way); | Want To 
Learn A Love Song; Second 
Choice; Sing Me; The Cricket 
Song; A Couple More Years; Hey, 
Mister Music Man; That Was Yes- 
terday; Gifts Of Life. 

We'll have to wait and see what a 
change of label does for Donna 
and whether Warner Brothers are 
going to guide her away from mod- 
ern country. Certainly ‘Fargo 
Country’ possesses far less ‘coun- 
try’ than does the ‘Best Of... .’ 
and | much prefer the older tracks, 
which are more familiar. Exactly 
whose idea it was for Donna to 
record songs by Paul Anka, Harry 
Chapin and Neil Sedaka, among 
others, | don't know but | certainly 
hope the trend doesn’t continue; 


Donna is a notable songwriter her- 
self, and doesn’t need to stray 
so far afield for material. | 
would have thought that other 
country writers could have contri- 
buted to the album, rather than 
these ‘foreign’ composers. Still, 
both albums are good but theABC 
compilation has the edge over the 
new release. 

Produced by Stan Silver. 
ROBERT PAVLOW 


SOME OF MY BEST FRIENDS 
ARE SONGS 

Val Doonican 

(2-LP set) Phillips 9286 783 


Country Roads; Walk Right Back; 
Snowbird; Killing Me Softly With 
Her Song; Little Arrows; Walkin’ In 
The Sunshine; Things; Rose Gar- 
den; Behind Closed Doors; A 
Thing Called Love; Here | Go 
Again; Crying Time; Mississippi; 
All | Ever Need Is You; Morning; 
Loves Been Good To Me; Annie's 
Song; Can't Help Falling In Love; 
El Paso; Everybody's Talkin’; Until 
It's Time For You To Go; Leaving 
On A Jet Plane; Me And You And A 
Dog Named Boo; Little Green 
Apples. 

The usual smooth delivery from 
the country-flavoured Val Dooni- 
can makes this a winner from the 
word go. Just enough suggestion 
of country music in a handful ofthe 
songs for it to reach a small cross- 
section of our readership. 
Although we can’t seriously accept 
Val as truly ‘country’, he is promot- 
ing the music on his television 
programmes and that’s a good 
enough excuse for me to mention 
this album. 

Produced by Tony Ayers. 
BRUCE ANDERSON 


WRAP YOUR LOVE ALL 
AROUND YOUR MAN 

Lynn Anderson 

Columbia 34439 

(American Issue) 


Wrap Your Love Ali Around Your 
Man; Feelings; Let Your Love 
Flow; A Little Bit More; The Big 
News In Tennamock Georgia; This 
Country Girl Is Woman Wise; 
You've Got Me To Hold On To; I'll 
Be Loving You; | Couldn't Be 
Lonely (Even if | Wanted To); 
Sweet Talkin’ Man. 

Lynn has become so sweet and 
mellow these days thatthere’s little 
country left in anything she does. 
Still, one couldn't _ truthfully 
describe ‘Rose Garden’, the song 
that launched her internationally, 
as a bona-fide country ballad, so | 
suppose we shouldn't complain 
too much. As_ usual, Glenn 
Sutton’s production is impeccable 
and everything sits neatly in its 
place, whilst Lynn’s voice bubbles 
along nicely, without ever giving 
cause for undue excitement. 
Pleasant but unlikely to raise much 
enthusiasm in the UK. 

ALAN PETTIFER 


THOSE CLASSIC YEARS 1948- 
1956 

Various Artists 

Capital E-ST 23368 


Twelfth Street Rag (Pee Wee 
Hunt); Nature Boy (Nat King Cole); 
Manana (Peggy Lee); The Peanut 
Vendor (Stan Kenton); Hurry On 
Down (Nellie Lutcher); Shotgun 
Boogie (Tennessee Ernie Ford); 
Ivory Rag (Joe ‘Fingers’ Carr); 
Blue Moon (Mel Torme); Virgin Of 
The Sun God (Yma Sumac); 
Whispering Hope (Jo Stafford and 
Gordon MacRae); Wheel Of 
Fortune (Kay Starr); Here In My 
Heart (Al Martino); Mockin’ Bird 
Hill (Les Paul); With A Song In My 
Heart (Jane Froman); The Medic 
Theme (Les Baxter); Moonlight In 
Vermont (Margaret Whiting); 
Sluefoot (Ray Anthony); Water 
Can’t Quench The Fire Of Love 
(Gisele Mackenzie and Helen 
O’Connell); That's Amore (Dean 
Martin); Zambesi (Lou Busch). 


Interesting collection from EMI but 
serious record buffs won't like the 
omission of sleeve notes. Surely 
one of Capitol’s press staff could 
have written a few words about the 
artists featured on an album of 
‘classic’ music. 


TEXAS WOMAN 
Pat Boone 
Hitsville HVS 3003 


Texas Woman; Throw It Away; 
Indiana Girl; Its Gone; Country 
Days and Country Nights; I'd Do It 
With you; Oklahoma Sunshine; 
Don't Want To Fall; Won't Be 


Home Tonight; Young’ Girl; 
Lovelight Comes A-Shining; 
Candy Lips. 


After my original record heroes, 
Slim Whitman and Tex Ritter, Pat 
Boone was one artist whose 
releases and appearances | 
awaited with eager anticipation, 
and the recently-released set of his 
‘greatest hits’ has pride of place in 
my collection. Somehow, he had a 
tempering effect on my youthful 
(yes, everi | was youthful once!) 
exuberation, proving to be the 
ideal foil between the solid rhythm 
sounds of Little Richard and Fats 
Domino and the frantic energy of 
Bill Haley and Elvis Presley. Sure, 
he cut a few up-tempo tracks 
(some being ‘covers’ of the artists 
just mentioned), but it was the 
ballads that really hit home, and 
the ‘clean-cut, all-American boy’ 
image suited his style to a tee. 
Now, for some reason best-known 
to himself, when not campaigning 
for religious expansion, he seems 
to regard himself as a country artist 
but, as long as that same image 
prevails (and | can’t really see him 
being able to shake it off now), it 
just ain’t gonna work! His manner 
is too precise, his presentation too 
formal and, when he sings about 
‘sitting in a railroad station’, you 
just can’t believe he’s ever been 
there! 

Produced by Ray Ruff and Mike 
Curb 

MIKE STAVELEY 
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THE ERNEST TUBB/LORETTA 
LYNN STORY 

(2-LP set) MCA 2-4000 (/mport) 
Sweet Thang; We'll Never Change; 
Let's Stop Right Where We Are; 
Love Is No Excuse; I’m Not Leavin’ 
You (its All In Your Mind); 
Beautiful Unhappy Home; Who's 
Gonna Take The Garbage Out; 
Holding On To Nothing; The 
Bartender; | Chased You Til You 
Caught Me; Let's Wait A Little 
Longer; Won't You Come Home 
(And Talk To A Stranger); Are You 
Mine; If We Put Our Heads 
Together; That Odd Couple; 
Touch And Go; | Won't Cheat 
Again On You; One To Ten; We're 
Not Kids Anymore; I'm Bitin’ My 
Fingernails And Thinking Of You; 
Beautiful Friendships; The Thin 
Grey Line. 





Solid mid-Sixties material from two 
country music giants and what 
good stuff it is, too. Funny thing is, 
back in the Sixties when the 
albums from whence came these 
tracks were first released, | could 
have cared less; my country bag 
didn't stretch out far enough to 
include what | considered as 
‘weepers’. But how my tastes have 
changed; the more progressive 
country music becomes, the more | 
dig back into my collection for the 
older sounds, particularly the style 
featured here. 

Admittedly, this double-issue has 
been available since 1973 and it's 
made up of material recorded 
between 1966 and 1969, but Tubb 
is fast becoming a cult figure held 
in the same high esteem as Bob 
Wills and the collection will be 
greatly appreciated by fresh 
converts to country music. 


BRUCE ANDERSON 
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COME ALL YOU COAL MINERS 
Various Artists 
Rounder 4005 (American Issue) 


Black Lung Blues (George Tucker 
— unaccompanied); Black Lung 
(Hazel Dickens -— unaccom- 
panied); Don’t You Want To Go To 
That Land (Nimrod Workman - 
unaccompanied); Cold Blooded 
Murder (Hazel Dickens); Come All 
You Coal Miners (Sarah Gunning - 
unaccompanied); Both Lungs Is 
Broke Down (Nimrod Workman — 
unaccompanied); Thirty Inch Coal 
(George Tucker — unaccom- 


panied); Dreadful Memories 


(Sarah Gunning —- unaccom- 
panied); Clay County Miner (Hazel 
Dickens); The N & W Train Don't 
Stop Here No More (Nimrod 
Workman — unaccompanied); 
That 25 Cents That You Paid 
(Sarah Gunning - unaccom- 
panied); Mannington Mine Disas- 
ter (Hazel Dickens). 
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Come All You Goal Miners 
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The lot of the American coal miner 
has not been a happy one and 
concern for their welfare is over- 
due. The United States govern- 
ment has been probing the 
activities of mining companies in 
areas like the Appalachian Moun- 
tains in an attempt to improve 
working and living conditions for 
the hapless men employed by the 
more ruthless concerns. 

This album, much of which was 
recorded at an Appalachian Music 
Workshop held at the Highland 
Centre, New Market, Tennessee, 
in 1972, brings together the songs 
and singers from the mountain 
areas, whose experiences are 
drawn largely from the union prob- 
lems of the ‘30's. ‘Come All You 
Coal Miners’ is afascinating histor- 
ical documentary. George Tucker, 
who contributes two unaccom- 
panied songs, ‘‘slaved in the mines 
for thirty-three years” and “ain’t 


Kays Irish Music 


seen anything else in Eastern Ken- 
tucky but hardships and hard labor, 
and very little pay”. Nimrod Work- 
man is a disabled coal miner from 
Mingo County, West Virginia and 
he suffers from pneumoconiosis, 
the respiratory disease known to 
American miners as ‘black lung’. 
Hazel Dickens, probably better- 
known for her singing with Alice 
Gerrard and with the Strange 
Creek Singers, hasn't worked in 
the mines but she has sung at a 
Black Lung rally and is familiar with 
the lot of the coal miner. These are 
the kind of people that Rounder 
Records drew together for this 
album and whilst most of the mat- 
erial is intense and moving, even 
those like the ailing Nimrod Work- 
man found time to inject their con- 
tributions with touches of humour. 
Recommended to readers with an 
interest in American social history 
but not, | repeat, not for the casual 
listener. 

Concept and production by Guy 
Carawan 

BRYAN CHALKER 


RUSTY TRACKS 

Mickey Newbury 

ABC ABCL 5215 

Leavin’ Kentucky; Makes Me 
Wonder; Bless Us All; Hand Me 
Another Of Those; People Are 
Talking; Tell Him Boys; Shenen- 
doah; That Lucky Old Sun; Danny 
Boy; In The Pines. 
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‘Shenendoah’ is, in fact, the 
belated follow-up to ‘American 
Trilogy’, and its delayed release 
was recently explained by the man 
himself — “Il had originally 
intended to put them both on an 
album called ‘The American Trilo- 
gy’ but, when that song was so 
successful, | was afraid to bring it 
out, in case | got trapped into that 
kind of mould, which wasn't really 
indicative of what | wanted to do, 
so | held back on it until this year” 
— as was the inclusion on this 
album of the other standards; “I 
just féel, as a writer, that | owe it to 
my roots to do the things that were 
my foundation”. All the same, | do 
think that, from the point of view of 
programming, it wasn’t a particu- 


determination to avoid being trap- 
ped into any kind of mould. How- 
ever, it’s still the thoughtful and 
poignant songs that stand him 
apart from the rest, and there’s a 
good number of those here too. 


Mickey Newbury may be diminu- 


tive in appearance, but he’s a giant 
in stature, and this album is yet 
another testament to his great tal- 
ent. 

MIKE STAVELEY 


FAMOUS COUNTRY MUSIC 
MAKERS — CONNIE SMITH 
(2-LP set) RCA PL 42000 


There Goes My Everything; | Love 
Charley Brown; | Don’t Want Your 
Memories; How Sweet It ls; Sun- 
down Of My Mind; Dream Painter; 
Love Has A Mind Of Its Own; If You 
Won't Tell; Ain’t Nothin’ Shakin’ 
(But The Leaves); It’s Gonna Rain 
Today; Ain’t We Havin’ Us A Good 
Time; Thank You For Loving Me; 
Back In My Baby’s Arms Again; 
Run Away Little Tears; I’m Sorry If 
My Love Got In Your Way; The 
Sunshine Of My World; Today | 
Started Loving You Again; It's 
Such A Pretty World Today; Only 
Mama That'll Walk The Line; It’s 
Now Or Never; Gentle On My 
Mind; Just One Time; My Heart 
Has A Mind Of Its Own; Pas Sou- 
vent (Once A Day); Wait For The 
Light To Shine; If God Is Dead 
(Who's That Living In My Soul); 
Too Much To Gain To Lose; 
Gathering Flowers For The Mas- 
ter’s Bouquet; Amazing Grace; 
That's All This Old World Needs; 
Don’t Let Me Walk Too Far From 
Calvary; Family Bible. 


Bill Anderson discovery, Connie 
Smith, has notched up an impres- 
sive number of chart entries since 
she first cut ‘Once A Day’, written 
by her mentor back in 1964; on this 
excellent compilation Connie sings 
Bill's song in French. The songs of 
Dallas Frazier, one of Connie’s 
favourite writers, take up a further 
sixteen tracks, whilst the remain- 
ing contributions come from such 
diverse talents as Merle Haggard, 
John Hartford, Don Gibson, Fred 
Rose, Dottie Rambo, Howard 
Greenfield and Jack Keller, Marvin 
E. Baumgardner and Lawrence 
Reynolds and not, as compiler and 
liner-noter writer, Bob Powel, 
would have you believe, Connie 
Smith herself! Bob states: “Thirty- 
two of her finest compositions are 
on this album”, not so, I’m afraid, 
but the collection does feature 


thirty-two of the lady’s ‘finest 
recordings’. 

All in all this volume of ‘Famous 
Country Music Makers’ adds up to 
powerful listening and there aren't 
too many duplications of 
previously-released material fea- 
tured, which makes a pleasant 
change. 

Recommended 

BRYAN CHALKER 


larly good idea to put such a selec- 
tion ‘in series’, bearing in mind the 
similarity between them. Neverthe- 
less, he does perform them beauti- 
fully, and they set the perfect mood 
for his best album since ‘Lovers’. 

‘Makes Me Wonder’, a cross bet- 
ween ‘Honky Tonk Downstairs’ 
and ‘Pass Me By’, is the ‘straigh- 
test’ country song he’s done in a 
long time, proving even more his 
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GOLDEN FAVORITES COUN- 
TRY AND WESTERN 


Various Artists 
MCA 6.22551 AF(German Issue) 


Fiddler's Dream (Tommy Jack- 
son); Cotton Fields (The Osborne 
Brothers); Red Valley (Jimmy 
Wakely); Cowboy's Lament (The 
Streets Of Laredo) (Burl Ives); Old 
Joe Clark (Bill Monroe); There's 
More Pretty Girls Than One 
(Jimmy Martin); It Takes A Worried 
Man (Bill Anderson); Columbus 
Stockade Blues (Webb Pierce); 
The Cuckoo Bird (The Osborne 
Brothers); Wabash Cannonball 
(Billy Grammer); Roll In My Sweet 
Baby's Arms (The Po’ Boys); Dixie 
(Red Foley and The Nashville 
Dixielanders). 


WIRSTOSIRINY 


COUNTRY CLASSICS — 

volume 8 

Various Artists 

Capitol 5CO52-81441X (Dutch 
_[ssue) 


There’s A Tombstone Every Mile 
(Dick Curless); Queen Of The’ 
House (Jody Miller); Oklahoma’ 
Hills (Hank Thompson); The Tips 
Of My Fingers (Roy Clark); Stand 
By Your Man (Wanda Jackson); | 
Dreamed Of A Hillbilly Heaven 
(Tex Ritter); Apartment No. 9 
(Bobby Austin); Lovenworth (Roy 
Rogers); Act Naturally (Buck 
Owens); Just For You (Ferlin Hus- 
ky); Ode To Billy Joe (Bobbie Gen- 
try); It's Such A Pretty World Today 
(Wynn Stewart); Hello Walls 
(Faron Young); L.A. International 
Airport (Susan Raye); See The Big 
Man Cry (Charlie Louvin); You're 
For Me (Tommy Collins). 

Two interesting anthologies from 
the Continent reflect the interest in 
country music currently prevailing 
there. Best of the two is the MCA 
collection featuring all ‘traditional’ 
tunes performed in a variety of 
styles but each, with one excep- 
tion, adhering to the basic patterns 
of country music. The exception is 
Red Foley's reading of ‘Dixie’, with 
its Dixieland jazz backing; the 
accompaniment stands out like a 
sore thumb and doesn’t fit into the 
general flavour of the LP but it’s 
interesting, nevertheless. 

The Dutch album consists largely 
of old favourites, many of them 
more than familiar to British fans, 
but it'll find a niche in several 
record collections, both here and 
on the Continent. 


ROBERT PAVLOW 
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British Country 
Short shots 


Of the twelve albums under review 
this month, ‘Up Against The Wall’, 
featuring Strange Blend and 
released on SRT SRTZ 76383, is 
by far the best prospect. | have 
always respected Blend’s refresh- 
ingly different approach to their 
music and fortunately they have 
been able to transfer much of it to 
this album. The bass and drums 
tend to overload the balance but 
the vocal tracks are excellent and, 
for once, it doesn’t sound like a 
typical British country music 
production. The material, which 
includes ‘Sweet Lovin’ One’, ‘Up 
Against the Wall Redneck Mother’, 
‘Panama Red’, ‘I'll Fix your Flat 
Tire, Merle’ and ‘Dim Lights, Thick 
Smoke And Loud, Loud Music’, 
makes a change from the normal 
run-of-the-mill songs that one finds 
on UK productions. 

Wildbunch, the now sadly dis- 
banded group led by Rusty Douch, 
recorded a final album for Sweet 
Folk & Country before finally 
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calling it aday. Entitled ‘Please Be 
With Me’ (SFA 055), the album 
proves to be a showcase for three 
lead vocalists, Rusty, Dave Draper 
and Rodney Harrison and, as 
such, is quite entertaining. 
Although the production lacks guts 
and attack, the musical standard 
throughout is quite high. Tracks 
include: ‘Delta Dawn’, ‘I'll Be Your 
Baby Tonight’, ‘Be Careful Of 
Stones That You Throw’ and 
‘Friday Hill’. 

It has become common practice 
for groups to break up just after 
LPs have been released and 
Shucks are the latest outfit to throw 
in the towel, so to speak. 
Entertaining though their second 
album is, | couldn't help thinking 
that perhaps too much enthusiasm 
prevailed during the session, 
resulting in the end product being 
rough and ready. ‘Hillbilly Swing’, 
issued on Sweet Folk & Country 
(SFA 072) is an obviously sincere 
attempt to emulate a Western 
Swing sound but this particular 
form of country music is not one 
that can be treated with anything 
less than reverence. Shucks, 
whilst possibly having a_ high 
regard for the works of Bob Wills, 
Asleep At The Wheel, et al, hadn't 
reached a high enough stage of 
musical proficiency at the time of 
this recording to afford Westem 
Swing the sympathy it deserves. 
Still, criticisms aside, the album will 


serve as a souvenir to the talents of 
Bob ‘Howdy’ Walker, Pete Sharp, 
Paul Sharman, George Richard- 
son and Spike Jones. Included on 
the album are ‘Gonna Romp And 
Stomp’, ‘San Antonio Rose’, 
‘Mystery Train’, ‘Low Down Blues' 
and ‘Blues Stay Away From Me’. 
The Sweet Folk & Country label is 
fast becoming Britain’s second 
biggest outlet for country music 
acts, superseded only by West- 
wood. A further three albums from 
the SFA camp have been awaiting 
review for some weeks and they 
are ‘Country Shack — A Portrait’ 
(SFA 056), ‘On The Run’ (Lee 
Montana SFA 060) and ‘Every- 
body's Makin’ It Big But Me’ (Pete 
Nelson — SFA 065). Country 
Shack, although a polished and 
entertaining stage act, haven't 
quite got themselves together 
enough to pull off a convincing 
album but they are certainly 
popular and sales should be brisk. 
Basically, the album lacks life and 
professional polish and, among 
other things, it sounds typically 
English. That in itself wouldn't be a 
bad thing if the sound was 
musically up-to-scratch but Shack 
have away to go yet before they are 
ready to match the quality of 
recordings by groups like The 
Hillsders, Ann & Ray Brett, The 
Playboys and Strange Blend. 
Nevertheless, its the group's first 
effort and | hope itdoes well for them. 
Fans of Country Shack will be 
pleased to know that included on the 
album are ‘Lonely Street, ‘Sunset 
On The Sage’, ‘All | Want Is You’ and 
‘Fill My Cup Lord’. 

Lee Montana's album contains 
four of his own compositions and a 
selection of more familiar items 
previously associated with Charlie 
Rich, Marty Robbins, Don Williams 
and Pat Boone, such as ‘There 
Won't Be Anymore’, ‘Ribbon Of 
Darkness’, ‘You're My Best Friend’ 
and ‘Love Letters In The Sand’. A 
very ordinary effort that wins no 
points from me, in spite of the 
inclusion of dobro, ‘strings’ and 
banjo. Its just another instantly 
forgettable British album, I’m sorry 
to say and a shining example of 
how easy it is for anyone to get 
a product on the market. Lee is a 
very nice guy and a pleasant live 
performer but | certainly don’t think 
he's deserving of an entire album. 
I've always respected Pete Nelson 
because he keeps away from 
hackneyed evergreens and his 
repertoire is never less than 
interesting. There are some good 
selections on his new Sweet Folk 
& Country album, ‘Everybody's 
Makin’ It Big But Me’ (SFA 065) 
but it's a very bland production, 
with little sparkle to /ift it out of the 
rut. Even so, it’s far better than 
Pete’s debut LP for the label and 
the choice of songs alone should 
give it a gentle nudge in the 
direction of sales; they include: 
‘The Cover Of Musical Express’, 
‘Beautiful Noise’, ‘The Door Is 
Always Open’ and ‘California 
Bloodlines’. 

I'll mention Shag Connor's album, 
‘Country Capers’ (SFA 064) in 


passing, simply to wam you that it 
isn’t a country music album but, if 
you enjoy mildly bawdy comedy 
songs with a yokel-folky backing, 
that’s what it's all about. 
Ken Harris, once a member of the 
highly-rated Down County Boys, 
has always been a consistently 
good artist and he is now the 
driving force behind the Playboys, 
Patsy Powell's former backup 
band. Ken's latest effort, ‘The 
Playboys Live’ (Tank BSS 170), 
was recorded ‘live’ at The 
Sherwood Hotel, Highfield Road, 
Hall Green, Birmingham, and is 
also available on cassette (BSS 
170C) in an extended form. Few 
‘live’ albums are wholly successful 
and The Playboys, together with 
the regular members attending the 
Sherwood Hotel, will no doubt 
support the group’s new album 
and make it a_ worthwhile 
proposition. Tracks include: ‘Good 
Hearted Woman’, ‘(I Recall) A 
Gypsy Woman’, ‘Are You Ready 
For The Country’ and ‘Honky Tonk 
Man’. 
lrish country performers usually 
come in for a lot of stick from 
English joumalists but the overall 
appeal of their respective record- 
ings is wide. Brendan Quinn’s 
latest release, ‘My Kinda Country’, 
released on Emerald Gem GES 
1163, has been aimed directly at 
an MOR audience and it succeeds 
very well. Full-sounding backings 
and some convincing lead vocals 
from Quinn make for easy listening 
and Irish fans will love it. Tracks 
include: ‘You Made It Right’ and 
‘Tum Back The Years’. 
Lismor Records, of Glasgow, are 
doing their best to promote Scots 
country acts and their latest 
releases, ‘Country Breeze’ (LILP 
5071), featuring the group of the 
same name, and ‘Parade Of 
Broken Hearts’ with Johnny Grand 
(LILP 5066), will meet with general 
approval. Country Breeze offer 
such standards as ‘Dear John’, 
‘The Old Rugged Cross’, ‘Stand By 
Your Man’ and ‘Jackson’, among 
others, whilst Grand takes on a 
bolder repertoire, which includes 
‘Casey's Last Ride’, ‘Teach Your 
Children’, ‘Wanna Be A Star’ and 
‘Lookin’ Out My Back Door’. 
The last in the present batch 
comes from Westwood and 
features Mountain Line. Formerly 
with Transatlantic, for whom they 
recorded two albums, Mountain 
Line have now become indepen- 
dent and their new LP is a definite 
improvement on_ previous 
releases. Entitled ‘Awayday’ and 
featuring ‘The Cuckoo’, ‘She 
Thinks | Still Care’, ‘Lonesome 
Road’, ‘Pain In My Heart’ and 
‘Sweetheart, You Done Me 
Wrong’, plus seven other cuts, the 
album is issued on Westwood 
WRS 109. Fans of Bluegrass 
music will find the album quite 
satisfying from an_ aesthetic 
viewpoint. Brian Curtis, of Down 
County Boys fame, takes the 
engineering and production credits 
and displays good potential as a 
sound technician. 

BRYAN CHALKER 
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BRITISH 


COGNTRY 


ON RECORD 


BRYAN CHALKER LOOKS AT THE 
BRITISH SCENE IN GENERAL AND 
REVEALS SOME OF ITS PROBLEMS 


One of my colleagues in the country music 
business freflises point-blank to waste his 
time reviewing the majority of British 
albums on the grourds that they are 
atrociously recorded and wholly unoriginal 
in concept. These views ate now beirig 
shared by various other critics and, whilst I, 
too, have been harsh with many of ty 
reviews in the past, it is only fair to poitit out 
to readets the pitfalls confronting the 
average performer who wishes to record an 
album. 

Initially it is easy to place the blame for so 
many inferior albums firmly on the 
shoulders of artists who are simply not 
prepared for the rigours of the studio. But, 
from a technical point of view the British 
scene is lacking in almost every respect and 
is hopelessly ill-equipped to cope with the 
demands of modern recording. 
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To begin with no major studio, either 
here of in America, would dream of 
Operating without 16, 24 of 32-track 
equipment: in Britain most country acts are 
lucky to be presented with a 4-track system. 
Good but musically limited recordings can 
be made under such conditions, of course, 
but only if the studio personnel and 
musicians are skilled craftsmen. In recent 
months a handful of British studios (I refer 
to those specialising in folk and country 
music) have managed to convert to 8 and 
|6-track. A 16-track studio is perfectly 
suited to the requirements of most country 
music productions and it allows adequate 
breathing space for the laying down of 
ample rhythm, drum, bass and vocal tracks, 
plus lead guitar, steel and necessary 
‘sweeteners . 

The order of recording the various 


instruments depends upon the whims of 
individual producers but the general 
rule-of-thumb is for the bass and drum 
tracks to be laid down first (using two tracks 
for drums to obtain a good stereo balafice), 
followed by at least two acoustic rhythm 
guitars, lead guitar, keyboards, steel and 
finally vocals. Because of limited tracking 
facilities many British albums have literally 
been recorded ‘live’, resulting in poor 
balance and that ‘woolly’ quality that seems 
to be the general trademark of British discs. 
8-track studios are adequate for most 
simple country recordings and, providing 
the backing tracks don’t require too much 
elaboration, a clear vocal quality can be 
obtained; even then an 8-track machine still 
restricts the amount of space available to 
create that true ‘country’ rhythm sound so 
typical of American recordings. 
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Unfortunately few of our musicians 
realise the need for good quality 
instruments on recording sessions and, 
without wishing to offend various guitar 
manufacturers, no one can expect to obtain 
satisfactory results with shoddy, mass- 
produced equipment. The ideal guitar for 
that apparently elusive Nashville rhythm 
sound is a Martin; once the foundation has 
been laid by one of these exquisite 
instruments, additional rhythm can be 
added with the aid of an acoustic Gibson or 
Ovation. For lead work most professional 
musicians seem to favour the Fender 
Telecaster or Gretch Country Gentleman. 
Whatever your preference, don't expect the 
best results from an instrument costing £30 
and purchased from your local Co-Op dise 
department! 


Few drummers in this country are 
advanced enough to gain the best possible 
results from their kit anid tining a set of 
drums is as important as efisuring that every 
other instrument is in petfect concert pitch. 
A good tight, well controlled drum sound 
can be the making of a recording but the 
drummer in turn must rely on a Solid bass 
back-up and few bands have achieved this 
musical rapport. Any good recording 
should be likened to a layered construction, 
with the strength lying in the foundation 
work of bass and drums, complemented by 
acoustic rhythm guitars, whilst the melody is 
catried by any one of a htimber of 
instruments, ranging from electric lead 
guitar, through pedal-steel, dobro, fiddle, 
banjo and harmonica. 


Afiother shag that British studios and 
labels até up against is an appalling lack of 
budget. Most top London studios now cost 
around £50 afi hour to hire and that’s fairly 
prohibitive to begin with. The vast majority 
of British country recordings are produced 
for a budget not exceeding £900 — and that 
includes the cost of mastering, pressing, 
printing and packaging, whereas no major 
company could expect to produce a 
satisfactory LP for less than £3-4000! 


Limited budgets result in rapid 
productions lasting no more than sixteen 
hours and that’s no way to record an album 
of music. Some studios have actually laid 
down twelve tracks in six hours, mixing as 
they go. There are no strict rules as to the 
time it takes to cut an album but four 
sessions, each of eight hours duration, plus a 
further eight hours for mixing is generally 
accepted. It is usually advisable to leave the 
final mix until at least aweek after the initial 
recording Session; rushing a production 
often results in an unsatisfactory finished 
album. It’s natural for an artist to hear what 
he feels is a Satisfactory ‘rough’ mix at the 
end of the final session and to push for an 
immediate final reduction but it’s advisable 
to ‘sleep’ of what you've recorded for a few 
days before going back to polish off what 
could amount to rough edges. Unfortunate- 
ly, lack of finance usually dictates a Friday 
hight assembly at a rural 4 of 8-track studio, 
and two days laying down everything from 
start to finish. Small wonder that the 
majority of our country recordings don't 
even begin to match up to professional 
standards. 
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Most independent labels producing 
country music in Britain normally hope to 
sell approximately 500 albums for a 
break-even figure on initial outlay but for 
that they must rely heavily upon the artist 
himself to promote his own prodtict, as 
advertising budgets and general distribu- 
tion outlets simply do not exist as a rule. It is 
extremely doubtful whether labels such as 
Westwood, Sweet Folk & Country, SRT, 
Look, GW, Tank, Folk Heritage, Lismor or 
Outlet could afford to record acts that didn’t 
possess healthy date shéets. 

Aftists profits from the personal sale of 
independent recordings can be as high as 
100-per cent. Nevertheless, the average 
profit margin for the company itself is 
pathetically small and it sometimes needs 
just one of two artists to fall behind on 
repayments for albums sold on a 
take-now-pay-later basis to bring a small 
independent label to its knees. 

Westio0d Records, who boast the largest 
catalogue of British country music, were 
recently forced to rethink their financial 
policy for this very reason as the result of 
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slow returns from artists, plus the added 
embarrassment of numerous’ groups 
disbanding within weeks of recording 
albums. Now the company rightly expects 
the majority of its artists to bear a good 
percentage of the production costs 
themselves. 


Wally Whyton pointed out recently that 
once Upon atime a performer was expected 
to work damned hard before he, or she, 
earned the right to make a recording; these 
days it seems that any old Tom, Dick or 
Harry can commit himself to wax and the 
situation is fast approaching lunatic 
proportions. With British labels operating 
on shoe-string budgets, who can blame 
them for occasionally allowing artists of 
doubtful merit to finance their own 
productions? Sadly, though, such a 
situation reflects badly on the handful of 
artists like Pete Sayers, The Hillsiders, 
Frank Jennings, Brian Golbey, Patsy 
Powell, Brian Maxine and Jon Derek, who 
are trying so desperately to bring credibility 
to the British country music recording 
scene. 
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BRIAN GOLBEY 


It doesn’t always follow that a successful 
Stage artist will necessarily produce good 
recordings. However, providing groups and 
solo artists can indicate at least break-even 
sales figures for potential albums via active 
date sheets, they are usually able to find 
labels willing to record them and since the 
turn of the present decade literally 
hundreds of good, bad and indifferent 
performers have produced albums, Only a 
mere handful of these recordings have 
possessed any kind of artistic merit and the 
vast majority are best forgotten. 

Repertoire has been a great source of 
consternation among producers” and 
potential record buyers. For a_ period 
literally every British recording issued 
contained the same series of songs, 
including ‘Mama Tried’, ‘Swinging Doors’, 
‘Lonesome Fugitive’, ‘Rocky Top’, ‘Folsom 
Prison Blues’, ‘Is Anybody Goin’ To San 
Antone’, “Okie From Muskogee’ and the 
obligatory ‘Crystal Chandeliers’, with 
groups frantically raiding the import shops 
to see who could be the first to record 
Haggard’s latest Stateside hit, Lately artists 
like Haggard, Charley. Pride and Johnny 
Cash have fallen from grace, to be replaced 
by new cult heroes like Don Williams, 
Crystal Gayle and Waylon Jennings. Lord 
knows how many watered-down versions of 
‘(1 Recall) A Gypsy Woman’, ‘Somebody 
Loves You’ and ‘Good Hearted Woman’ 
we'll see before our own artists realise the 
need for originality and innovation on 
record, By all means include such material 
in your stage repertoire, but don’t include 
them a// on your next LP! If you do, then 
create a brand new arrangement and alter 
the instrumental line-up, so that the public 
can identify with you as recording artists in 
your own right. Waylon Jennings and Hank 
Thompson have also ‘covered’ ‘Gypsy 
Woman’ but in totally different fashions to 
Don Williams. 
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Feeling and expression are vitally 


important to country music and it is 


essential for a vocalist to know what he’s 
singing about. How many versions of ‘Me 
And Bobby McGee’ have you listened té 
where the singer fluffs the opening lines 
with; “Just a flat in Baton Rouge’”’, instead 
of the correct lyric; “Busted flat in Baton 
Rouge’, If you're not sure of the lyrics by 
simply listening to a recording, try to obtain 
the sheet music, as mistakes such as these 
can alter the entire meaning of asong. Don 
Williams’ “Gypsy Woman’ is currently the 
butt of British ‘howlers’, with misinterpre- 
tations of numerous lines, including; 

YELLOW CLOVER IN TANGLED 

BLOSSOMS 
INA MEADOW WHERE WE'RE SEEN . 


(it should read: IN A MEADOW SILKY 
GREEN ) 
and: 
GYPSY LADY, 1 HEAR 
LAUGHTER 
AND IT DANCES ON MY BED... 
(correct version: ANDIT DANCES IN MY 
HEAD) 


YOUR 





Society, 





It is also important to list the correct song 


titles, composers and publishers on 
recordings, Strictly speaking it is wrong to 
credit ‘San Antone’ (Copyright Control), 
when it should read: ‘ls Anybody Goin’ To 
San Antone’ (Glenn Martin, Dave Kirby) 
London Tree Music Ltd. Failure to do so 
may result in a publishing house requesting 
that your album be withdrawn until relevant 
corrections have been made. No publisher 
has taken such drastic steps yet as far as 
British country music albums _§ are 
concerned, but it is always a possibility, 
Naturally, the situation changes when a 
song is aut of copyright, such as an 
acknowledged traditional song like 
‘Barbara Allen’ or ‘The Streets Of Laredo’: 
in these circumstances you need only label 
the song ‘Traditional’, If, however, you 
have actually re-arranged the song, then you 
are entitled to put: ‘Traditional — arranged 


John Smith or whatever your name might 


be. Songwriters who record their own 
material should ensure that each title is 
copyrighted and the simplest method of 
doing this is to mail the original manuscript 
to yourself in a registered envelope — but 
leave the package sealed! Bona-fide 
publishing companies are always willing to 
listen to new material and, if a song is to be 
recorded, then it is advisable, from aroyalty 
point of view to, lodge it with a music 
publisher, A letter to The Performing Right 
Lid, Copyright House, 29/33, 
Berners Street, London, WIP 4AA, asking 
for full details of how to publish your 
material will cost the price of a stamp. 
With the exception of certain artists like 
Keith Manifold, Pete Sayers, Brian Golbey, 
Frank Jennings, Jon Derek, Brian Maxine, 
Drew Taylor and The Hillsiders, whose 
recordings contracts with major labels have 
afforded them the benefits of proper studio 





facilities and substantial promotional 
budgets, the British country music 
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recording industry has suffered continu- 
ously from a severe lack of financial 
backing. Until such times as realistic 
budgets can be set aside by companies for 
the development of our homegrown scene 
the majority of British acts can never hope 
to compete on the commercial market. 

Britain has produced some outstanding 
country music acts over the years and no 
feature of this nature would be complete 
| without reference to The Kingpins, the 
Jonny Young 4, Jack Hudson, John Aston 
& Southbound, Cliff Ledger & The County 
| Boys, Dave Travis, The Down Country 
Boys, The Playboys, The James Donaldson 
Band, Kenny Johnson & Northwind, Jerry 
West, Nick Carter, Malcolm Price, Pete 
Stanley, Roger Knowles, The Southern 
Ramblers, Stu Stevens, Cliff Whelan, Ann 
& Ray Brett, The Muskrats, Kelvin 
| Henderson's Country Band, Slim Pickins & 
| Bob Newman, B.J,Cole, Jeannie Denver & 
| The JD Band, Country Trash, Ray Lynam 
| & The Hillbillies, Harmony & Slyde, Ken & 
Billie Ford, Blueberry Buckle, Pete 
Willsher, Adrian Legg, Nick Strutt, Gerry 
Hogan, The Silver Family, Dave Plane, 
Andrew Townend, lan McCann and John 
Allam, in addition to those already 
mentioned, 

Our various writers are justified in 
criticising British country music releases but 
| now, having read this, perhaps the general 
public will realise the disadvantages 
| attached to anything that doesn’t have the 

support of the industry as a whole — and 
that’s exactly the position most of our acts 
| are in at the present time. Lack of cash, 
_ adequate technical facilities, creativity and 
general understanding of the genre has 
resulted in a glut of bad recordings. 
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The character who was most helpful in 
giving Bill Anderson his biggest break in 
show business was not a diligent, hard 
working promotion manager, or a zealous 
recording company but a pet duck called 
Josh! Josh was a pet duck of Bill’s own 
creation and an amusing gimmick that Bill 
has invented by a distortion of his voice. 
Yet, it won him his first radio jobs when he 
was a Student at the University of Georgia. 
Country music superstar-to-be, Bill 
Anderson was first on the air-waves from 
three-o’clock until six every afternoon on 
radio station WGAU, in Athens, Georgia, 
the town where the college was situated. 
Later, he and his ‘friend’ Josh moved 
eighteen miles to the small community of 
Commerce, where their popular show ran 
from two until five p.m. on station WJJC. 
Randolph Holder, manager of WGAU, 
once wrote to MCA Records about Bill: 
“One of the most exuberant disc jockeys we 
ever had’’, was the way Mr Holder describes 
the college lad who was on his station's 
payroll in 1955 and °56. He went on to 
recall: “Even though we've _ never 
encouraged requests, Bill’s _ listeners 
positively besieged him, because of his 
happy chatter and friendly manner’. 

Bill and Josh moved onto even bigger disc 
jockey opportunities with station WJJC, 
where Grady Cooper employed them from 
1957 to 1959. He once volunteered: 
“People often ask us about Bill and we 
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Bill Anderson 


Paul Davis 


delight in playing his songs. In fact, I don’t 
think you'll ever hear us play one of them 
without exhibiting a bit of pride in saying 
something like, ‘Here’s a new one by the 
fellow who did a lot growing up right here in 
our town and on this very station’’’. It 
seems that Bill Anderson would never be 
short of a good employment testimonial. 


Radio station manager Cooper also 
remembers that Bill, in the summer of ’57, 
stayed at a hotel in Commerce: “In fact, it 
was on the hotel’s roof that the song ‘City 
Lights’ was born; on one of the many warm 
evenings when Bill sought the solitude of 
the rooftop to strum his guitar and 
compose”’. 


It was only about three months after 
leaving that disc jockey job behind in 
Commerce that Decca rushed Bill into a 
studio, alongside acrew of Nashville’s finest 
instrumentalists, and turned the tape 
machines on to record the first of the many 
great songs Bill had written. As the saying 
goes — the rest is history! 


The story of Bill Anderson combines all 
the ingredients of talent, dedication and 
determination. As asongwriter, performer, 
actor and recording artist of the highest 
calibre, Bill has met with equal success in 
each medium. Since 1958, when he made 
his recording debut with ‘City Lights’ (a 
song that was covered afew months later by 
Ray Price), he has been consistently 





represented on America’s best-selling 
country music charts. Bill’s latest hit is 
‘Head To Toe’, penned by Bobby 
Braddock. In most instances, however, Bill 
manages to make hits with his own 
compositions. 

Although Bill is now a master of many 
trades and is currently hosting ‘The Better 
Sex’, An ABC-TV panel show, his earliest 
ambitions were not so diverse. 

He was born on achilly day in November, 
1937, the son of James William and 
Elizabeth Smith Anderson of Columbia, 
South Carolina. His childhood appeared no 
different from that of many of his friends 
with interests in sport and music. He formed 
his own band during high school days and, 
prior to entering the School for Journalism 
at the University of Georgia, gained 
disc-jockeying experience by working on a 
number of small radio stations. Throughout 
this period at the University, Bill continued 
to perform at concerts and, on occasions, 
would end up the winner at talent contests. 
Early in his musical career, as leader of his 
own amateur high school band, Bill won a 
talent show by playing one of his own 
compositions. That set the pace for his 
subsequent performing success, which 
included stints on radio as well at television 
appearences with his band, The Avondale 
Playboys. During the hectic schedule Bill 
also managed to pick up a Bachelor's 
Degree in Journalism at University. 
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One of the most unforgettable characters 
that Bill ever met during his young days 
was, as he recalls, his old grandfather. “‘My 
grandfather was a Methodist minister for 
the greater part of his 88 years. A 
hard-working, circuit-riding preacher to 
whom nothing ever came easy. And yet his 
faith and love remained as solid, as towering 
and unmoving as the mountains of north 
Georgia throughout which he rode.” 

In the years that followed his show 
business beginnings, Bill would add more 
honours to his growing list of awards. In 
1960 he was voted one of the top three new 
artists in his field, in addition to being voted 
one of the five best songwriters in the whole 
USA. In 1962 he became Top Country 
Songwriter Of The Year, walking off with no 
less than five BMI awards for his songs! The 
year that followed was possibly the most 
successful of his remarkable career. As the 
result of the phenomenal success of his 
recording of ‘Still’ (which he also wrote), 
Bill's demands for personal appearances 
increased more than ever. By the late 
Sixties Bill Anderson’ was __ solidly 
established. 

In the United States Bill Anderson had 
become a country music superstar. 

Since the early Sixties, when he first made 
it into the country singles charts with songs 
like ‘(The) Tips Of My Fingers’, ‘Po’ Folks’, 
“Walk Out Backward’ and ‘Mama Sang A 
Song’, Bill had led his own roadshow, which 
consisted of his group The Po’ Boys, as well 
as attractive female artists like Connie 
Smith, Jan Howard, and latterly, Mary Lou 
Turner. As a songwriter Bill had collected 
about fifty BMI awards in a very few years. 
He hosted his own syndicated TV show for 
several years, ‘The Bill Anderson Show’. 


In Britain Bill was also acknowledged but 
at first this was purely as. the result of his 
recordings; personal appearances came 
later. When Bill did finally arrive in the UK, 
his appearances at the International 
Festivals of Country Music quickly 
established him as an _ outstanding 
entertainer and his fan following in Britain 
escalated. In February 1975, ‘Bill was the 
guest star of the first international 
broadcast of BBC Radio-2’s ‘Country 
Club’, which was beamed across the 
Atlantic by Satellite, attracting an 
estimated 40-million listeners! 

Less than a month before Bill’s godly 
grandfather passed away in 1965, he told 
Bill something from his hospital bed that 
the singer would never forget. “Billy”, he 
said, reaching feebly for his hand, “I don’t 
know much about that business you're in. 
But I do know this. You are in a position to 
reach more people and touch more lives 
with one song than I have been with every 
sermon I have ever been able to preach. 
You don’t have to be a preacher to do good 
in this world. You can live the right kind of 
life and let other people know that you 
stand for the right kind of things and they 
will get the message. But always remember, 
no matter how successful you become, you 
can't do it all by yourself!” 

It was to his grandfather’s wisdom and 
memory that Bill dedicated his gospel 
album, aptly entitled ‘1 Can Do Nothing 
Alone’, (MCA Coral CB 20002 — US). He 
explained: “I tried to do songs that 
explained and amplified upon the title. I 
attempted to supplement them with songs 
that told of the hope and good faith a man 
can carry, even into the Valley of Death, 
and songs which point up the fact that man 


is, after all, much less able and less wise than 
God!” 

Bill concluded his observations with 
these words: “I held the pencil, but God 
wrote this song. . . for I can do nothing 
alone. Therein lies what I’ve tried to say — 
the summation of my story”. 

Bill Anderson is so creative that he won 
his first job in show business with the aid of 
an imaginary duck named Josh, but he has 
developed into one of the all-time great 
country music talents. Bill’s songs seem to 
be extraordinarily real because he loves 
ordinary people and understands them. If 
Bill Anderson’s songs reach out and ‘touch’ 
it is only because he and his audience have 
much incommon. When it comes to country 
songs, Bill Anderson’s songwriting success 
puts him in the same league as Hank 
Williams. As Hank had the ordinary folks’ 
touch, so does Bill; not the same touch, of 
course, but a style that is Bill Anderson’s 
alone. 

Additional proof of his ability as a 
songwriter is best illustrated by the many 
other top recording stars who have selected 
his compositions and they include Wanda 
Jackson, Faron Young, Jean Shepard, Kitty 
Wells, Don Gibson, Ray Price, Debbie 
Reynolds, Jim Reeves, Billy Vaughn and 
many, many more. 

“I guess I have written over a thousand. 
songs in my lifetime’’, said Bill, “but if I had 
to choose from them all the one that reflects 
my inner emotions best, it would have to be 
‘I Can Do Nothing Alone’. I have done very 
little in this world by myself. Few of us do. 
We constantly need the love, assurance and 
guidance of our friends, our families and 
that Somebody who is much bigger than us 
all’. 








THE BILL ANDERSON SHOW: Theatre 
Royal, Drury Lane, by Steve Owen 


I approached this show with some 
trepidation, as my tastes lie mainly in the 
field of contemporary country, but I came 
away highly impressed, not only by Bill 
Anderson’s sparkling performance but also 
with the other selection of top talent 
blended into one first-rate, all-action show. 
Frank Jennings Syndicate opened the 
London show with a great Cajun number, 
‘Big Mamou’, featuring the fantastic fiddle 
playing of Drew Taylor. Following the 
Faron Young song, ‘Feel Again’, Drew 
returned to the front line for a hot fiddle 
instrumental, ‘Turkey In The Straw’, from 
his new EM] album, ‘Drew’s Brew’. Frank 
continued with ‘Stranger, ‘Why Me, Lord’ 
and closed with the title track from his 
current EMI album, ‘Heaven Is My 
Woman's Love’. 

Jed Ford, backed by Three Wheel, gave us 
great renditions of ‘Wreck Of The Old 97’, 
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‘Rose Marie’ and ‘Blue Eyes Crying In The 
Rain’, punctuated with hilarious jokes. Jed 
continued with John Denver's ‘Back Home 
Again’ and then closed with ‘These Hands’. 
The loud applause which followed Jed’s 
appearance continued as he introduced 
‘Opportunity Knocks’ multi-winner Berni 
Flint. This talented newcomer showed us 
how deservedly he won on ITV's 
programme week after week as he ran 
through ‘Me And Bobby McGee’, ‘Vincent’ 
and ‘(I Recall) A Gypsy Woman’, firmly 
stamping each of them with his own style. 
Berni had the audience participating in a 
yodelling song and closed his set with his hit 
song, ‘I Don’t Want To Put A Hold On 
Y ou’, which received tremendous applause. 
Berni Flint’s set was very well performed 
but marred by several large groups of 
screaming girls. Frank Jennings Syndicate 
could well take a leaf from Jed Ford’s book 
and develop a little more chat and introduce 
some humour into their classy but rather 
straight act. 

Bill Anderson’s new band includes Randy 
Bethune on lead guitar and banjo, Monty 
Parkey on piano and keyboard bass, Mike 
Streeter on drums and old-hand Jack Smith 
on dobro, banjo and steel. The lovely twins, 
Kay and Karen Stacey add the vocal 
harmonies to complete an exciting lineup 
for The Po’ Folks, who opened the second 
half of the show with a great version of “The 
Door Is Always Open’. 


Delicious and delightful Mary Lou Turner 
turned in some great singing with ‘I Believe 
In Music’ and ‘Torn Between Two Lovers’, 
which she followed with her new single 
release, ‘Cheatin’ All The Time’. Mary Lou 
finished her well-received set with a song 
called ‘Love It Away’, and left the stage 
after introducing us to Bill Anderson, the 
star of the show. : 

Bill got off to a great start with ‘Happiness’, 
one of three songs written by him that Ken 
Dodd has taken into the British charts. With 
a strong country backing featuring banjo 
and steel, Bill's versioncame over far better 
than Dodd’s recorded effort of a while back. 
“Teardrops’ came next, followed by the title 
track from his new MCA album, ‘Peanuts & 
Diamonds’, a great song which was well 
received. The tried and trusted ‘Good 
Hearted Woman’ came next but then the 
tempo slowed for Bill’s classic narration, 
‘Golden Guitar’. It was then back to the 
new album for ‘Liars One, Believers Zero’ 
and ‘Head To Toe’, and then Bill gave us his 
versions of the UK hits, ‘8 X 10° and ‘Still’. 
The Po’ Folks interjected with ‘Satisfied 
Mind’ and Bill returned for a Bluegrass 
‘Mountain Dew’. Mary Lou Turner then 
walked on to join Bill and The Po’ Folks on 
‘Sometimes’, ‘That's What Made Me Love: 
You’ and ‘Mama Sang A Song’. Bill and 
Mary Lou followed on with ‘Gone At Last’ 
and the show closed to a reprise of ‘Happi- 
ness’. 
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just watch the feathers fly! 


‘““Somewhere over the Rainbow, bluebirds 
fly’ — and the message they must have 
been carrying to Martha, and all others not 
in that theatre on April 30th, was that rock 
‘n’ roll was alive and well (if wheezing a bit, 
at times) and living in the hearts and feet 
(not forgetting a few fists) of a new genera- 
tion of enthusiasts. Unfortunately their 
enthusiasm is not always restricted to the 
music, and you find yourself with a similar 
situation that arises at football matches, 
where rival factions are more interested in 
furthering their own status than enjoying 
what's going down — luckily, in this case, 
their own particular heroes were quick to 
openly disown such behaviour and it soon 
petered out. As with the Darts, when sup- 
porting Jerry Lee Lewis, I felt sorry for the 
Roger James Group who, having worked so 
admirably behind the stars at such short 
notice, were barracked for attempting a 
solo excursion, and their difficulty in know- 
ing how to handle such a situation only 
made it worse. 

Warren Smith, whose present position is 
not unlike that of Hank Mizell (he is cur- 
rently personnel officer in a Texas factory), 
and could run it an even closer parallel if his 
opener, ‘Ubangi Stomp’ were released here 
as a single, seemed totally overwhelmed by 
his reception and quite unprepared for the 


reviews 


NEW LIFE IN COUNTRY MUSIC 
By Paul Davis 

Published by Henry Walter Limited 
£1 (soft-back) 


With a foreword by Cliff Richard and an 
introduction by George Hamilton IV, Paul Davis’ 
book is off to a good start. Perhaps I'm not the 
right person to comment on a book of this nature 
because, whilst | respect the church and its 
various denominations, | find the overwhelming 
Christian content of Paul’s chapters on 
numerous country music artists cloying. The 
book deals with such personalities as Pat Boone, 
Anita Bryant, Johnny Cash, Jimmie Davis, 
Skeeter Davis, Tennessee Emie Ford, George 
Hamilton IV, Roy Rogers and Dale Evans, 
Connie Smith and others who have devoted their 
lives and careers to the teachings of Christ. The 
characters in the book all appear so unreal and 
have a Denis Wheatley-type ‘good triumphing 
over evil’ aura about them. | don’t for one minute 
doubt the sincerity of Paul’s book, or the beliefs 
of the artists the author writes about, but the 
American acceptance of religion is all rather alien 
to me, with its hellfire and brimstone approaches. 
Admittedly, author Davis does try to separate 
good from bad in the characters of the artists but, 
after a while the pattern becomes a little too glib 
and standardised. 

It's an interesting enough book in its limited 
way but certainly not the kind of publication that 
will appeal to the majority of country music fans. 
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encore that was so rightly his. There was an 
uncanny resemblance between his stance at 
the mike with guitar and the manner of one 
Johnny Cash, which was made more obvi- 
ous by his inclusion of the latter in an imper- 
sonation medley, and becomes more under- 
standable when you realise that it was Cash 
who first introduced him to Sam Phillips, 
and wrote his debut song ‘Rock And Roll 
Ruby’. 


The release of ‘Rock Your Little Baby To 
Sleep’ coincided with Buddy Knox’s induc- 
tion into the army asa lieutenant but, sad to 
say, he was never really in command of 
either the situation or the audience on this 
occasion. This was particularly disappoint- 
ing to me, as he’s been a great favourite of 
mine for about twenty years now and was an 
unqualified success at The Nashville on his 
last visit, some seven years ago. The cause 
of the problem seemed to be two-fold — 
Buddy’s guitar cutting right across his voc- 
als and often rendering them inaudible, and 
the main section of the audience being only 
satisfied with the more frantic aspects of 
rockabilly. Unfortunately, his bright per- 
sonality and the inclusion of some Buddy 
Holly and Chuck Berry numbers did little to 
reduce their impatience. 


Charlie Feathers, resplendent in pastel- 
pink two-piece, looked more like Charlie 
Rich’s father than a rocking son-of-a-gun 
but, son-of-a-gun, rocking really is his busi- 
ness and, on this showing, business must be 
very good! By keeping the back-up unit toa 
minimum he, of all those taking part, came 
closest to the original rockabilly sound and, 
although his exaggerated vocal style is a 
little too intense for my liking, there can be 
no denying his ability to read an audience 


The book is illustrated with line drawings by 
Richard Deverell but his likenesses of Pat 
Boone, Connie Smith, Wanda Jackson, George 
Hamilton IV and Skeeter Davis, are far from 
good. 

DICK MASSEY 
TONY GOODACRE SOUVENIR BOOK 
Available from Sylvantone Publications, 17 
Allerton Grange Way, Leeds 17. 


Tony, one of the busiest solo singers in the UK, 
spent quite a long time putting this little 
publication together and the result is very 
pleasing. There are no pretentions; it’s just as the 
title indicates, a souvenir book and one that will 
sell well at the artist's bookings. The book is 
chock full of tales and anecdotes relating to 
Tony's long career and, together with the 
numerous photographs and a nice written 
contribution from George Hamilton IV, it adds up 
to good value. Trouble is, | don’t know what the 
book is retailing at but, if | know Tony Goodacre, 
itll be a modest sum. 

GERRY WORTHINGTON 


BRITISH COUNTRY MUSIC ASSOCIATION 
YEARBOOK 1977 
Published by the BCMA, PO Box 2, Newton 
Abbot, TQ12 4HT. 


No British country fan or performer can really 
afford to be without this excellent directory. Each 
year the publication seemsto improve, although | 
must admit that the standard of binding has 
dropped this year — my copy has already fallen 
apart at the seams and it certainly won't last until 
the next edition. Nevertheless, it’s not the fault of 
the BCMA and they are to be congratulated for 
maintaining a high standard of interest each 


and unfailingly give them ‘chapter and ver- 
se’ on cue. The only break in pace came with 
the country ballads ‘['ve Been Deceived’ 
and his co-written classic ‘I Forgot To 
Remember To Forget’. 


It was difficult to recognise Jack Scott at 
first, his stocky stature belying the height 
indicated by earlier pictures, and full-faced 
beard that almost disguises him completely 
but, once he launched into ‘My Baby’s 
Gone’ and‘Leroy’, there was no mistaking 
his identity at all. His own accompanying 
guitarist played some very tasty licks and 
passages and, despite Jack’s concern with 
the reproduction, the overall sound was 
really first-class, his strong acoustic guitar 
adding real weight to the solid bass rhythm 
so identifiable with those hits of old. 


As we’ reso used to hearing these days, all 
four artists are completely disillusioned 
with the record business, having been 
ripped-offand messed about so many times 
in the past (Charlie Feathers claims to have 
recorded countless sides for Sun that have 
never been released, including several that 
had their arrangements copied by Elvis, and 
Buddy Knox reckons that lethargy on the 
part of United Artists cost him chart success 
with such songs as ‘Reuben James’ and ‘I 
Just Can’t Help Believing’), but are now 
working on production deals that offer 
them complete control artistically and 
financially and, for Buddy Knox and Jack 
Scott, this included getting in some studio 
time while still in this country. So, hopefully 
their depressing lack of representation on 
record (aside from re-releases) will soon be 
rectified, and that other artists in a similar 
position will be given the opportunity to 
follow suit. 


year. In addition to the comprehensive directory 
section, which lists artists, clubs, promoters, 
publishers, record labels, etc., there are several 
interesting contributions from Tony Byworth, 
Bryan Chaker, Jim Marshall, Gwen and Gordon 
Davis and David Allan. 

lf you haven't already obtained a copy of the 
Yearbook for’77, | suggest you drop a line to the 
BCMA immediately, because you really will find it 
invaluable. 

DICK MASSEY 

THE TEX RITTER STORY 
By Johnny Bond 
Published by the Chappell Music Company. 
(Hard-back) 


Johnny Bond and the late Tex Ritter were friends 
for many years and Bond has paid his fellow 
artist a great tribute in this very readable and 
highly informative book. Hopefully the book will 
be published in the UK before long and will be 
available to Tex's British fans. 

The author, himself a noteworthy artist with 
several movie appearances to his credit, writes 
with a nice, easy style and homely humour. Ritter 
was one ofthe best-loved characters in country 
music and Johnny Bond has captured the wit and 
sparkle of this lengendary figure perfectly. For 
once it's not the typical fan-worship effort so 
often associated with country music stars but an 
honest attempt at documenting the life of a great 
man — and Tex Ritter was just that. 

In the book are extracts from business diaries, 
chapters on Tex's rise to fame, together with a 
breakdown of the artists movie roles and 
recordings. Not even a true country music 
historian could have done a better job than 
Johnny Bond; he has told the story well. 

ALAN PETTIFER 
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It is our intention at Country Music Review 


to offer yet another facility to the British 


scene. We have made available these 
headings which will be appearing in our 
future issues. It is an opportunity to place 
information about you into the hands of 
not only our public but also the industry 
for only £10.00 for the whole year (12 
insertions). 


Performers - 





HIGH ON THE HOG (M) 

.Allen Promotions, 6a Market Place, Wantage, 
sOxon. Tel: 02357-65861/4785 

‘HILLSIDERS (M) 

Live Promotions, Mapie House, North Rd., 
Gedney Hill, Spalding, Lincs. Tel: Whaplode 
Drove 293 

LARRY HINCHLIFFE TRIO (M) 

Mike & Margaret Storey Entertainmentts, 38 
Knowl Rd., Golcar, Huddersfield, W. Yorkshire 
Tel: 0484-657054/5 

IDLE HOURS (M) 

J. Moran, 73 Allerford Rd., Liverpool 12. Tel: 051- 
220-5460, & Mike & Margaret Storey, Tel: 0484- 
657054/5 

JACK FROST (M) 

Sandy Paul, 57 Leslie Rd., Aberdeen AB2 2HU 
Tel: 0224-494893 

JACK OF DIAMONDS (M) 

Frank Feeney, 9 High St., Normanby, Cleveland. 
Tel: 06495-5366 

KIM JACKSON & THE COUNTRY EKOS (M) 
J. Thrower, 48 Francis Rd., Long Stratton, 
Norfolk. Tel: Long Stratton 30882 

ROGER JAMES GROUP (M) 

Roger James, 11 Sutherland Close, Barnet, 
Herts. Tel: 01-440-9788 or 01-440-2823 
JAMESTOWN EXPRESS TRUCKING 
COMPANY (M) 

Dave Timothy, 44 Ty Mawr Rd., Rumney, Cardiff. 
Tel: Cardiff 795854 

FRANK JENNINGS’ SYNDICATE (M) 

‘The Limes’, 30 ‘Church Rd., Woodley, Reading, 
Berks RG5 4QJ. Tel: 0734-693860 (24 hours) 
KENNY JOHNSON & NORTHWIND (M) 
Kenny Johnson, 129 Tongbarn, Skelmersdale, 
Lancs WN8 8EL. Tel: 0695-24858, and Mike & 
Margaret Storey. Tel: 0484-657054/5 


SUFFOLK 


FRIDAY 

Ponderosa C & W Club 
Fox Hotel, Stowmarket. Sec: J.P. Parsk, 
Jonjoy, 11 Prescott Drive, Elmswell, Bury St. 
Edmunds. Tel: Elmswell 40517 

SUNDAY (last in month) 

Grand Ole Opry (England), iu eRe 
Kingsway Cinema, Newmarket. Tickets from 


Harpers Music Saloon, 16 High St. 
Newmarket. Tel: 0638-2456 
SURREY 


TUESDAY (Alternate weeks) 

Woking C & W Club 
Old Woking Recreation Club, Westfield Rd., 
Woking. Sec: M.H. Cooper, 18 Woodend Rad., 
Deepcut, Camberley. Tel: Deepcut 6372 

THURSDAY 

Sundowners 
Happy Eater, Hindhead, Surrey. Sec: Allen 
Jones, St. Lucia, Lodge Hill Rd., Farnham. Tel: 
Farnham 26326 


SUSSEX 


THURSDAY 

Brighton Country Music Club 
Richmond Hotel, Richmond Place (Opp. St. 
Peters Church), Brighton. Sec: _ Neil 
Coppendale, Westcroft, Western Rd., 
Shoreham by Sea, Sussex. Tel: Shoreham 
62525 (24 hours) 

FRIDAY (2nd in Month) 

Chichester Country Music Club 
Lavant Hall, Chichester. Sec: Tony Bleach, 
Bleach’s Garage, Lavant, Chichester 


TYNE-WEAR 


MONDAY 

Silver Spurs C & W Club 
Millfield Club, Hylton Rd., Sunderland. Sec: G. 
McCarthy, 73 Palgrove Rd., Pennywell, 
Sunderland. 

WEDNESDAY 

South Tyneside Country Music Club, 
The Ship inn, 147 Sunderland Rd., South 
Shields. Tel: South Shields 62196. Sec: T 
Forster, 135 Moreland Rd., South Shields 
Bookings: Frank Feeney 

SATURDAY 

Hedworth & District Social Club 
Boldon, South Shields Bookings. 
Feeney. Tel: 06495-5366 


Frank 
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ABILENE & DENVER COUNTRY MUSIC 
APPRECIATION SOCIETY 

Brian Hoe, 635 Walsall Rd. Great Barr 
Birmingham B42 1EH. Tel: (Kath Lee) 021-357 
1342 

BILL ANDERSON FAN CLUB 

D.J.& MJ. Mills, 47 Dore Ave., North Hykeham 
Lincoln LN6 8LN 

BRYAN CHALKER FAN CLUB 

Tricia Knight, c/o 69 Hackington Crescent, 
Beckenham, Kent. 

MAL DARON INTERNATIONAL FAN CLUB 
Sec’ Mrs. Pat Barclay, 34 Nicholas Rd., Easton, 
Bristol 5. Tel: Bristol 556211 Midland Reps: Lil & 
Brian Ruff, 8 .Field Close, Worcester. Tel: 
Worcester 53785 

JEANNIE DENVER FAN CLUB 

c/o Andy Hayles, 4 Ruskin Rd., Grays, Essex. 
RM16 4DxX. Tel: Tilbury 71305 
JON DEREK APPRECIATION SOCIETY 
Christine & Jim Williams, 145 Orchard Rd. 
‘South Ockendon, Essex. Tel: South Ockendon 
5485 

EVERLY BROTHERS INTERNATIONAL 
President: Laura Williams, 15 Drygrounds Lane, 
Felpham, Bognor Regis, Sussex. 

TOMPALL & THE GLASER BROTHERS FAN 
CLUB (GB) 

Ron & June Day, Glaserville, 4 Boundsfield, Bury 
Green, Littlke Hadham, Herts SG11 2EP. Tel: 
Bishops Stortford 59448 

TONY GOODACRE FAN CLUB 

Hon. Secs: Pete & Bette Sewell, 100 Melville Rd., 
Rainham, Essex. Tel: Rainham 20002 
GEORGE HAMILTON IV INTERNATIONAL 
FAN CLUB 

Shirley Good, 86 Chippenham Rd., Harold Hill, 
Romford, Essex. Tel: Ingrebourre 71568 
LORETTA LYNN FAN CLUB 

David Mc Laughlin, 16 Huntley Ave., Northfleet, 
Kent DA11 9HS. . - = 

WILBURN BROTHERS CLUBS 
INTERNATIONAL 

Presidents: Brenda Wade & Betty Jones, P.O. 
Box 376, Fenton, Missouri 63026, U.SA. Rep: 
Patricia A. Harriger, 1112, 16th St. NW., No. 
414, Washington D.C. 20036, U.S.A. UK: Mrs. 
B.K. Owens, 376 City Way, Rochester, Kent. 
DON WILLIAMS FAN CLUB 

UK Rep: Sandra Hazell, 3 Cedar Ave., Tiptree, 
Colchester, Essex, CO5 ONR. Tel: 0621-816898 
DICK WOODS APPRECIATION SOCIETY OF 
G.B. 

Yvonne Turner, 8 Westfield Way, Ruislip, Middx. 


_HA4 6HN. Tel: Ruislip 73726 


Country Classified OrderForm 


To be sent to Classified Advertisement Manager, 17 Glengall Road, Bexleyheath, 
Kent. Just write your entry (one word per space) in the box provided. Town names 
must be included when using all-figure (STD) telephone numbers. Box Numbers are 
acceptable (fee £2.00 per annum). 


PLEASE USE BLOCK LETTERS 


POC TIENT WOMEN nso Arata & 3.5 B2ruceena a ene a nnann Rete eee Heading 


The following details MUST be given if NOT 
advertisement/and/or NOT required in advertisement. 


Included in 


NAME 





ADDRESS 





eters 


TEL NO 
/ understand the charge to be £ 








1. The advertisers warrants that the advertisement does not in any way contravene the provisions of 
the Trades Description Act 1968. | 

2. The proprietors reserve the right to refuse any advertisement. 3. Any advertisement copy may be 
revised to accord with the standards of Country Music Review. 4. No undertaking is given that any 
advertisement will be inserted on any particular date or at all. 
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GETTING into COUNTRY” 


by Bryan Chalker 


Ex-Tremelo, Chip Hawkes. whose album. 
Chip Hawkes’ Nashville Album, has been 


on release for several months. sees himself 


us u country singer. Over lunch a few weeks 
back he told me of his experiences and 
ultimate ambitions relating to _ his 
new-found direction. 

“Ive always had this liking for the music. 
even When! was with the Trems but I didn't 
get the chance to do any. When I quit the 
group in 74, following acar smash. | began 
to think about singing and playing country 
more and more and eventually. [| just got my 
wife and three kids together and pushed off 
to Nashville. Its a great place to be and. 
although it was a little rough at first. | made 
a lot of friends there”. 

Chips album hasn't exactly met with 
great critical acclaim but he’s taken the 
various brick-bats in his stride. “OK, so it 
didn t quite come off the way it should but | 
hope the next one, which I'll be recording 
soon, will be better”. 

Basically the album seemed to lack 
direction and at. times it almost comes 
across us asend-up by the studio musicians. 

“Its difficult from this country’s point of 
View to try and get acceptance outside of my 
involvement with the Tremeloes. AVenreyeran 
its almost four years since I left the group. | 


Chip Hawkes 


do well in the States, where I play solo most 
of the time but. ideally. Fd like to put a 
small band together over here and get into 
the scene properly”. 

Chip supported Twiggy on her recent con- 
cert-tour and he was generally well received 
by the press but his Royal Albert Hall 
appearance was marred by a backing unit 
that playedtoo loud and virtually “killed” all 
but his solo efforts. And it is in solo work 
that Chip Hawkes’ direction lies if he is to 
consider a career in country music. His 
voice Is strong and varied and the gentle 
finger-picking guitar style the ex-pop star 
used to acgompany himself at the Royal 
Albert was perfect. 

“Atthe momentld be quite happy to put 
together a four or five-piece band and just 
go out for enough to cover my expenses but 
I'd have tostudy the scene more first. Like | 
said. Nashville is an incredible place. full of 
incredible people and Id like to think I 
could make a go of it there first”. 

British country fans certainly wont 
accept Chip Hawkes on his first “country 
album but, given time, there's absolutely no 
reason at all why he can't develop. After all, 
one of the best cuts on Chip Hawkes’ Nash- 
ville Album is “One More Dusty Road’, 
which he penned himself! 
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ForSale 


Collectors Items, Johnny Cash, Jim 
Reeves, Hamilton IV First LP. SAE. 
List. John C Barclay, 34 Nicholas Road, 
Easton, Bristol 5. 


Wanted 


Country and Western Groups and 
Singers Required by Recording 
Company. Details (SAE( Dawn 
Recording and Publishing Com- 
pany, 24 Violet Gardens, Carluke, 
Lanarkshire, Scotland. 


Steel Guitarist required for nationally 
known country band. Ability to play 
another instrument advantageous, but 
not essential. Or first class lead guitarist. 
Phone Alan Farnborough (Hants) 
48909. 


GEORGE MORGAN’s “Red Roses 
from the Blue Side of Town” L.P. 
MCA422. Good price paid. Peter Toy, 
149 Somerleyton Gardens, Norwich, 
Norfolk NR2 2BS 
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WANTED. Your old or unwanted 
country music albums. All types of 
country accepted. Must be in good 
condition. Write with details of 
albums for sale, for estimated offer 
to Peter Ryan, Bodhyfryd, Hall 
Street, Penycae, Wrexham. Clwyd. 
Tel: Wrexham 841075. 


Info 


MELBA MONTGOMERY and Jim 
and Jesse Fan Clubs. Support the best in 
Country. S.a.e. for details to Don Page, 
39 Thames Road, Walsall, Staffs. 


FAN CLUBS. Pete Sayers 
Appreciation Society. S.A.E. 
Linda Jeffery, Hon. Sec., 17 
Sharman Avenue, Watton, Nr. 
Thetford, Norfolk. 


BOB’S C.&W. Record Auction/Sales. 
100’s of country gems in ‘a mine’ of rare 
collectors items. Stake your claim in this 
special List 61 Bonanza. S.a.e. Bob 
Nichols, 34 Stephenson Crescent, 
Willington, Co/Durham. 


AUBREY LOVEJOY Fan Club 
(Britain’s Charley Pride). Details s.a.e. 
Diane Oak, 92 Churchill Court, 
Stonehouse Drive, St. Leonards, Sussex 
T™N38 9DG. 


TOMPALL Fan Club. S.a.e. Ron and 
June Day, 4 Boundsfield, Bury Green, 
Little Hadham, Herts SG11 2EP. 


COLIN CHRISTIAN (Liberace of 
Country Music) and Cul Pepper 
Country Fan Club. S.a.e. 1 Courtenay 
Street, Newton Abbot, Devon. 


TAMMY WYNETTE Fan Club. S.a.e. 
details c/o Kathleen Cahill, 54 Waverly 
Road, South Norwood, London SE25S. 


BUCK OWENS British Fan Club. 
Please send s.a.e. for information. Mrs 
Jean Walker, President, 202 St Annes 
Road, Blackpool FY4 2EF, Lancs. Tel: 
0253-46799 Blackpool. 


RAY DEXTER. New official fan club. 
S.a.e. to Gladys Allen, 3 Cherry Croft, 
Knightsfield, Welwyn Garden City, 
Herts, AL8 7QU. 


MAL DARON Fan Club. S.a.e. Pat 
Barclay Secretary, 34 Nicholas Rd, 
Easton, Bristol 5. 


INFORMATION ON BRIAN COLL 
from Ireland. Mrs Pat Barclay, c/o Mal 
Daron Fan Club, 34 Nicholas Road, 
Easton, Bristol. 


HAZ ELLIOT with Feeling Fan Club. 
S.a.e. 88 Ashburton Road, Newton 
Abbot, Devon. 


THE JOHN REEVES Official Fan 
Club. S.a.e. 56 Out Risby Gate, Bury St 
Edmunds, Suffolk, IP33 3RQ. 


ADVERTISE 
IN 


COUNTRY MUSIC 
REVIEW 
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Asleen at the Wheel 


John Shotton reviews’ the 


Hammersmith Concert 


group’s 


is 
out-and-out country may well be an 
anticlimax, not so when the band up there 
on stage is Asleep At The Wheel — they 
really should have shared the honours with 
Emmylou on Wembley’s third day. 


After Wembley any concert that 


The backbone tingled to the strains of 
‘Let Me Go Home, Whisky’ at the 
beginning of their set, and the sense of 





theatre until well after the much deserved 
applause had induced the obligatory 
encores. 

This was Western-Swing at its very best, 
of necessity there was a feeling of nostalgia. 
The references to Bob Wills, the 
country-jazz giant, Merle Haggard, George 
Jones, T Bone Walker and Count Basie 
numbers were all given the Wheel treatment 
and zapped out to the audience at a rapid 


excitement was alive in the not over-full 


pace. The hand clapping and foot stomping 





You're Apathetic... 


KRUGER TELLS THE COUNTRY FANS 


Jeffrey §, Kruger, the man behind Ember 
Records and a number of highly successful 
concert tours, is angry with Britain’s coun- 
try music fans, Kruger, who organised the 
recent Bill Anderson/Mary Lou Turner 
concert dates in the United Kingdom, was 
seething with anger at the apathy directed 
towards the tour by what he described as 
‘so-called country fans", 

T personally travelled to every country 
music club and venue in one northern area 
of Britain to sound-out the Bill Anderson 
tour, and to ascertain people’s feelings on 
country tours in general”, Jeffrey told 
CMR, “I went to a lot of trouble to ensure 
that these people — they call themselves 
fans — were provided for in the way of the 
right entertainment, But half of them can’t 
be bothered to get up off their butts and 
support a major tour when it comes their 
way, What's the matter with them? No one 
could possibly refute the value of a lineup 
that consisted of a major star like Bill 
Anderson who, together with his group and 
Mary Lou Turner, constitutes first-class 
musical entertainment, and the various 
British acts we featured in the programme, 
like Berni Flint, Jed Ford, Frank Jennings’ 
Syndicate, Three Wheel and your own 
editor. 

‘The tours [ ve organised with artists like 
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eff K ruger 


Faron Young, Hank Locklin and Bill 
Anderson have been experimental, in an 
attempt to tap the potential of British audi- 
ences but | can tell you this — and I hope 
these apathetic'fans’ also read this— I shall 
be reluctant to experiment in the future. 
And, as far as that northern area is con- 
cerned, don’t expect me to give you any 
country music in future! You don’t deserve 
it!” 

Several years ago, Bryan Chalker discus- 
sed this fan apathy with Hughie Greene, 
during an ‘Opportunity Knocks’ program- 
me. Greene, who manages to feature coun- 
try music acts on the programme fairly regu- 
larly, was receiving little or no support from 
viewers at that time, although they besieged 





was compulsive from the first phrase of each 
instantly recognised number. 

‘Miles And Miles Of Texas’ received 
tumultuous applause. Count  Basie’s 
‘Jumpin’ At The Woodside’ brought the 
place to its feet, ‘Roll ’Em Floyd’, with its 
tight piano boogie just knocked me out. The 
fans who were at this gig felt that this was 
something special. The Wheel were joined 
on stage by members of Clover, the band 
that had been onstage earlier and by Albert 
Lee after a really nice rendering of ‘Am I 
High’, and I, for one, most certainly was. 
Their version of ‘Route 66’, ‘Choo Choo 
Cha Boogie’, ‘Bump Bounce Boogie’ filled 
the aisles with ageing pogo dancing country 
punks, then time ran out and they were 
gone. I hope that John Curd feels that he 
was justified in putting on this London gig 
and that they come back to London in the 
near future. 

As I made my way home I reflected that 
the last time I had experienced this sort of 
emotion from a _ concert was_ the 
Commander Cody gig last year. As it turned 
out that was the last time the Lost Planet 
Airmen ever played together, the diverse 
musical interest within the band being the 
cause of the break-up. During the Wheel’s 
concert they covered a whole variety of 
country, from Cajun through standards and 
Western Swing and with three lead singers 
and enough talent to produce numerous 
lesser but still capable bands, I hope that 
sort of rift never splits the Wheel. 

We all went home happy, except perhaps 
the guy whose continuous cries for “I’ve 
been everywhere, man’, between each 
number, a plea for a number from the 
Wheel’s United Artist days before their suc- 
cessful move to Capitol, only drew the 
response, ““ Yeah, I know what you mean’. 
This was, after all, the last date of their 
European tour. 


Thames Television, the company responsi- 
ble for the production, with letters demand- 
ing more country music, Greene, always 
willing to meet viewers demands where pos- 
sible, conceded and has often included 
groups and soloists but met with what he 
described to our editor as “total apathy”. 


Since that time, however, the situation has 


changed for the better as far as ‘Opportun- 
ity Knocks’ is concerned. Nevertheless, it 
still remains an almost impossible task for a 
concert promoter to win over the fans, 

‘My tours featuring Glen Campbell and 
Charlie Pride are sell-outs wherever they 
play”, explained Kruger, ‘but artists of this 
type aren't just appealing toa wholly coun- 
try audience. When I brought Bill Anderson 
over I decided to give the fans one or two 
British names to conjure with — to add 
some variety. Where were the fans of Frank 
Jennings and Bryan Chalker when we 
played Ipswich? God knows how many let- 
ters I receive from people in areas like these 
complaining bitterly that promoters of 
country music shows ignore them repeated- 
ly, Well, I didn’t ignore them — but from 
now on they deserve to be!” 

Jeffrey Kruger is right to be angry and 
CMR endorses his sentiments. Apathy is 
one trait the country music scene in the UK 
can well afford to be without. 
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ANNOUNCING A VALUABLE AND EXCLUSIVE SOUVENIR of Dennis ‘McCloud’ Weaver’s 
success at this year’s Wembley Festival. 

Exclusive to readers of Country Music Review this limited edition of Dennis McCloud 
Weaver busts (This is a limited edition of only 250, with bronze finish). 

Do not hesitate. Order today to avoid disappointment, this offer is only open while stocks 
last. 


DENNIS WEAVER 

The majority of British TV viewers will 
recognise this face as McCloud, the 
immensely popular cowboy cop. 
Weaver also created another famous 
character, that of ‘Chester’, in the long- 
runningGunilaw television series, which | 
starred James Arness as ‘Matt Dillon’. 
Since Weaver's McCloud has featured 
a considerable amount of country- 
orientated music in its soundtrack over 
the years, it was inevitable that the 
show's star should be called in tocut an 
album — and in 1975 Dennis Weaver | 
did just that. The LP, McCloud Country 
(OJM DJF 20479) has sold extremely 
well and Dennis Weaver is now becom- 



























ing accepted as a country music per- 
sonality. This year the amiable 
character-actor/singer acts as compere | 


(CMR APRIL ’77) 





Bust size approx. 100mm. 


ONLY 
£7.00 


FREE 
ALBUMS 


These two Dennis Weaver albums absolutely free with the 1st orders for the Country Music Review Dennis Weaver 
bust, when ordering state whether you wish to receive one or both albums. If your order is opened while our stock of 
these albums lasts we will forward to you under separate cover. It’s first come first served as we feel this is the only fair 
way to treat our readers. There can be no preference shown, so act now, and post your order today. 












Fifty of these albums to be 


given away absolutely free. ALBUM 


Complete your order form and send it to us with payment. 


To: Sales Dept 
Country Music Review 
10 North Tenter Street 
London Ei 8DR 


Please rush me: please tick 
Dennis Weaver bust at £7.00 + 50p P&P. | enclose postal orders for ...... .bust/s 
| wish to receive ist Album O 
Album O 
Albums will be sent while our stocks last. 
lf you would be interested in a bust of another artist state artist .................... ees 5 MEE Ev ule $v ace SIRE M SEES. TAI SINE WEIS HD ar 
NAME (Block letters) ............... Sane BA cause tees WEEP Os Jig ooo OE Fe. tee 


BODRESS eas iis ai cice saws ates tee aes es ota: Fe euike Sue es ip MR Shin. ae ay oie 


This offer is only available to UK readers 








